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Retaliation That Injures Both Parties. 


L. D. DICKINSON, MICHIGAN. 





To-day farmers in Eaton Co are buying 
every year thousands of dollars’ worth of 
groceries, ‘clothing, farming implements, 
etc, of the large supply houses of Chicago, 
New York and other large cities that could 
be bought at their home towns. That this 
trade is increasing and that the farmers 
are satisfied that they get more for the 
same money than they could get at their 
home towns admits of but little doubt. We 
believe this trade, with right conditions, 
belongs to home merchants and its with- 
drawal is seriously affecting them. Mer- 
chants say such farmers lack enterprise 
and are penurious, while many of these 
same farmers are among the most enter- 
prising, intelligent and respected citizens 
of the tounty. Has there not been some 
other reason than lower prices that has 
provoked this buying from outside by 
farmers? 

There is to-day thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fruits, vegetables, etc, shipped 
into this county every year that the local 
farmers believe rightfully belongs to them 
to supply. We have heard farmers com- 
plain bitterly against merchants to whom 
they had taken products to sell and had 
been turned away because the merchants 
were overstocked with like imported prod- 
ucts. They believe they should have pref- 
erence over outside dealers because they 
have given these merchants hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of custom in the past. Natu- 
rally the farmer who has been thus treat- 
ed talks it to his neighbors, talks it in the 
farmers’ club and elsewhere. The farmer 
of to-day reads. He is as intelligent as 
any class of citizens. He knows when he 
is injured. There is such a strong sympa- 
thy among farmers that to do an injury 
to one is to offend many, and that farmer 
or fruit grower who has been compelled 
to let his produce rot on the trees or vines 
because the merchant that he has patron- 
ized for years is overstocked with imported 
products, naturally feels like kicking, or 
at least giving his custom to someone else. 
Before he realizes it, he and a number of 
his neighbors whom he has so persuaded 
have become regular patrons of the large 
city supply house. 

The tendency under such circumstances 
is to go to the extreme, and thus, instead 
of merely retaliating upon those who have 
dealt unjustly by him, he reaches all 
branches of trade. Hundred-pound freight 
rates make it convenient to add to the 
grocery bill, dry goods, farming imple- 
ments, etc, just to fill up the hundred 
weight. While there is doubtless some- 
thing saved in money, yet I cannot believe 
this alone is sufficient inducement to call 
for the immense outside buying existing 
to-day, that is so seriously affecting every 
branch of business in our small towns. On 
the other hand the merchants believe they 
are the only injured parties. To see a 
farmer going home with a bill of goods 
from a supply house makes them mad and 
they utter uncomplimentary things that 
drive the farmer to a firmer determination 
to be independent of them. The merchant 
that the farmer thinks deals the most un- 
justly by him is the fgrocer. This dealer 
stands between two fires. He must sell to 
his city customers what he buys of the 
farmer. To unduly favor one is to offend 
the other. He feels that he must be at the 
front and have the very best the market 
affords, and that it is his privilege to buy 
of the large outside fruit firms, that will 
enable him to sell on commission, witheut 
risk to himself, cheaper than he could do 
by buying of the farmers at home. He 
does not realize that he is killing a home 
industry, which directly or indirectly has 
helped to build up his business. 

Other merchants and business men of 
every character naturally believe that re- 
taliation should not be aimed at them be- 








COUNTRY-WIDE PROBLEMS 


cause it is not in their line to buy these 
things of the farmer; yet directly or in- 
directly they buy of all these products that 
the farmer has to sell, and to encourage a 
fellow dealer in buying outside of his com- 
munity those products that can be bought 
of the home farmer is to invite competition 
fatal to his best customers. And so we 
might enlarge upon claims made by both 
sides. No business man in any town of 
5000 inhabitants or less in southern Michi- 
gan could be successful for six months 
without custom from the farmers. It is 
therefore his duty to encourage the farmer 
in all branches of products. On the other 
hand, those supplementary crops that aid 
so much in helping the farmer out at vari- 
ous times depend almost entirely upon the 
home market. It is therefore his duty to 
do all he can to sustain his home town. 

Of the two classes the farmer is the most 
independent. Each should be interested in 
the success of the other. Both invariably 
have but little sympathy for corporations 
or trusts that drive out the smaller con- 
cerns, yet are not both really, to a certain 
extent, encouraging these very things? Be- 
cause these large outside concerns can fur- 
nish products cheaper and possibly of a 
slightly better quality, the merchant buys 
them, not thinking that he is crushing the 
life out of infant industries of the same 
nature at home, that with proper encour- 
agement might soon give him the same 
favors. On the other hand, because the 
farmer can get a better article for the 
same price from the supply houses he buys 
without the thought that he is driving an 
accommodating home merchant to the wall. 

I believe the soil of Eaton Co, with 
proper encouragement. should supply thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of plums, berries, 
melons, etc, that are now shipped in. I 
also believe that a determination on the 
part of all business men to buy nothing 
outside the community that can be bought 
of home farmers and fruit growers would 
meet with such a mutual! response from the 
farmers that would be a revelation to busi- 
ness men and would do more to hold the 
farmers’ trade than anything else could. 
During the farmers’ institute season, why 
would it not be the right thing to invite 
business men to participate and talk over 
matters on these lines and endeavor to un- 
derstand that the interest of each class is 
indirectly the interest of the other? Unless 
there can be some such understanding will 
not relations be more strained as time 
passes, and will not the corporate interests 
that both classes seemingly love so little 
be the only ones benefited? 


Practicability of a Deep Water Way. 


A. W. F. 


I find that not a few of the leading mer- 
chants, engineers and representatives of 
shipping interests generally are opposed to 
an ocean vessel waterway between the great 








lakes and the Atlantic. They insist that 
such proposition is not the wisest for more 
reasons than one. In the first place, it will 
cost. an enormous sum of money to con- 
struct and maintain this, when it comes 
to considering excavation, mason work, 
embankments, locks, greatly increased land 
damage, etc. This means a permanent in- 
crease in taxation of the people affected. 
But most important, ocean-going vessels 
would not find it profitable to cover the en- 
tire distance from New York to Chicago or 
Duluth seeking to carry western grain. On 
account of the enormous size of these ves- 


- sels it would be necessary for them to move 


very slowly through the canals, at enor- 
mous expense of time. In other words, an 
ecean steamship from a European port 
reaching New York after, say, seven or 
eight days’ ocean passage, could not con- 
template a trip to the head of the lakes, 
meaning another 1500 or 2000 miles each 
way, and requiring perhaps 12 to 15 days’ 
round trip before it again struck tidewater, 
It is maintained that not once in a hun- 
dred times could a vessel leave a European 
port and not break cargo until it reached 
Chicago or Duluth; that theoretically it is 
all very well to think of loading a vessel 
with grain at one of these western points 
and go direct to Liverpool or London with- 
out shifting cargo or delay of any char- 
acter. Yet when put into practice this 
would prove so expensive an undertaking 
that a second trip would never be at- 
tempted. 

It is doubtful if rates of freight from 
western grain fields to England could be 
made appreciably lower by such process. 
A bushel of grain can now be shipped from 
Chicago to Buffalo in the season of naviga- 
tion for 1 to 1%c and from Buffalo to New 


_York via Erie canal for 2% to 3%c, thus 


being placed on ocean vessel at tidewater 
for, say 4 to 6c; thence ocean freight any- 
where from 2 to 4-or 6c more, according to 
supply and demand of tonnage. In the 
hight of the season through freights Chi- 
cago to Liverpool are only 7% to 7%c per 
bu. I am inclined to take cognizance of 
these arguments and believe that a happy 
solution of it all would be to economically 
enlarge the Erie canal to such an extent as 
to permit the use of either larger towboats 
or fair-sized steam barges, which would no 
doubt do much to reduce the toll between 
Buffalo and tidewater. A business ac- 
quaintance of mine on the Chicago board 
of trade (a rrominent exporter) some years 
ago made the experiment of bringing a 
small shipload of cod liver cil and other 
Norwegian products direct to Chicago 
through the St Lawrence river, lakes, Well- 
and canal, etc, and returned it with an un- 
breken cargo of rye. But the experiment 
was unprofitable and he never repeated it. 





Good Fall Feed for Sheep—Probably the 
best fall feed for sheep consists of rape and 
turnips. 
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Effective Poultry Work. 


In the line of poultry experiment no 
station has performed more. thorough, 
scientific and suggestive work than the one 
at Geneva, N Y. In poultry feeding, the 
station made the first scientific tests of any 
extent in this country. Much of the data 
gained was of special value on this account; 
for at that time there was no exact state- 
ment of even the simplest facts in this 
branch of animal nutrition. No grower 
could tell how much food per fowl or per 
pound is required for sustenance, for egg 
production or for fattening, or its exact 
cost; even the weight of an average egg was 
unknown; while the proportioning of poul- 
try rations and the value of particular foods 
were only guessed at. Some of the import- 
ant actual results obtained in the experi- 
ments have been the proof that the pres- 
ence of the male has no beneficial effect in 
egg production, either in inducing early lay- 
ing or increasing the number of eggs; the 
demonstration of the superior merit of 
skim milk for chicks; the establishment of 
the fact that hens could obtain lime from 
oyster shells for making egg shells; and 
the proof that ground grain rations were 
equal if not superior in value towhole grains 
in feeding chicks, 
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in this passageway the brooders are at the 
hight of an ordinary work bench. Four of 
the brooding chambers are 2x3 ft, and four 
are 2x4 ft on the floor. Four flow-pipes of 
hot water run through the brooders imme- 
diately over the chicks, and two larger 
return pipes run underneath the _ tight 
ficor. The brooders are separated by air 
chambers or boxes, from which fresh air is 
admitted at each end of the brooder cham- 
ber through screened covered openings. 
Doors from the air box open into the pas- 
Sageway, so that pans of hot water to 
supply moisture may be placed on the re- 
turn pipes, These air boxes are not separ- 
ated from the long enclosed space under 
brooders through which the return pipe 
runs, A damper admits fresh air from the 
passageway to the space under each brood- 
er, so that a current of air may pass undcr 
the floor of the brooder over the return 
pipes, then into the air box over the mois- 
ture pans and enter the brooding chamber 
near the flow pipes. The front of the brood- 
ing chamber is open, the floor being level 
with the floor of the pen, but can be clos- 
ed when desired by a door of wire netting. 
The rear wall, partly of glass, is securely 
attached to the cover, which is hinged and 
lifts against the partition. The brooder 
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milk must all be studied. To satisfy the 
taste of the consumer may mean a mild, 
new cheese, an aged, sharp flavor, open 
and rank or firm and not flavored. A maker 
must know what his trade wants and how 
to produce that particular grade. There are 
two leading makes. One is known as the 
ideal export for the English market. It is 
close in texture, no holes. It must be firm, 
rich as butter, flaky and nutty in flavor. 
It will keep long and improve up to 12 
months of age. 

The secret of good cheese making is heat 
to stimulate rennet action and lactic fer- 
ment. Properly understood it gives flavor 
and character to the cheese. Too much 
ferment makes cheese short and flaky; in- 
sufficient gives it a bad flavor. Home 
eheese is similar, excepting richer and 
softer. It will not keep so long on account 
of an excess of moisture. Cheese ought to 
contain about one-third butter, one-third 
casein and one-third moisture. These prop- 
erly blended make a cheese pleasant and 
nourishing. The main features of proper 
manufacture are rennet action, heat, lactic 
ferment and salt. The rennet coagulates 
the milk, expels moisture and cures and 
breaks down casein and holds the butter 
fat. Under the present 





capons, cockerels or 
laying hens and that 


they afforded a = 
means of utilizing pre vg 
many by-products i = 3 


and compounding 
well proportioned ana 
cheaper foods, 

The latest experi- 
ment compares grain 
and meat as a food 





for ducklings. In 
every case the ani- 
mal nitrogen gave 


best results whether 
fed to ducklings or to 
chicks and fowls. 
Undoubtedly thou- 
sands of confined 
ducklings die every 
year from lack of an- 
imal nitrogen, whose 











deaths have been at- 
tributed to disease. 
The account of the 
various poultry tests as conducted by W. 
P. Wheeler is outlined in Bulletins 126 and 
149, and in Bulletins 57, 90 and 106, new 
series, and comprise some valuable refer- 
ence matter in this line of investigation. 

Better accommodation for the poultry de- 
partment is afforded by the new poultry 
building and yards, as shown on this page. 
The construction and finishing of the house 
presents points of special interest. The cen- 
tral portion of the building is higher than 
the wings and has a basement, part of 
which is used for an incubator room and 
part occupied by a hot-water heater and 
coal, From the incubator room two 8-in 
ventilating pipes run to the loft. The first 
floor is used for a work room and one part 
as a sleeping room for the poultry men. 
The left is used for storage. 

Toward the end of the brooder wings are 
four pens in which can be used separate 
lamp brooders, A row of eight brooders is 
heated by pipes of hot water. Back of these 
brooders is a sunken passageway connected 
with the heater room of the basement. This 
is covered by a trap floor which may be 
hcoked back when desired. When working 


NEW POULTRY HOUSE AT NEW YORK EXP STA 


covers are strung so that collectively they 
form a raised walk. Wire netting doors 
open into eaeh brooder pen. 

The wing at the left contains a feed room 
and four pens for breeding stock. This 
wing has a tight boaré ceiling. Trap doors 
open into the loft and ventilator pipes ex- 
tend through the roof. A pipe connected 
with the water heater runs through this 
wing along the floor under the water dishes 
and nests, so it is possible to warm the 


room slightly, if desired, in very cold 
weather. The sides at the rear and the 
outer ends of both wings are double, in- 


closing an air space, The windows in each 
wing are of one sash and hinged at the side 
so that they serve as doors to the open 
runs, Storm windows are fitted to button 
on outside for use during cold weather. 





Science and Art in Cheese Making. 
D. M. MAC PHERSON, CANADA, 





There are many hidden principles, so that 
a cheese maker must be practical, observ- 
ant and thoughtful. Rennet action, lactic 
fermentation, bacteria and condition of the 


system there are lost 
3 to 5 lbs of butter 
fat in every 1000 'bs 
of milk. It is carried 
away in the whey. 
The loss annually in 
Wisconsin is estimat- 
ed at $1,000,000. A 
maker, must, how- 
ever begin with good 
milk and reject all 
othera. The factory 





and surroundings 
must also be neat 
and clean. A compe- 


tent maker must pro- 
duce the same cheese 
from different grades 
of milk. This will de- 
pend largely on ren- 
net action. The same 
amount ought to be 
used daily except in 
case of great acidity. 

The temperature for 


setting should be 80 to 90 degrees. 
If the rennet action then is not 
sv rapid but milder, the curd being 


smoother, less butter fat is lost in cutting. 
After cutting keep it stirred for five min- 
utes and raise temperature to 96 degrees. 
Then draw off all surplus whey. Acid ac- 
tion should be started in a soft curd. The 
firmness of the curd must be determined 
afterward by its specific gravity and by 
chewing a bit. If it creaks like chewed 
gum it is at a right stage. After all the 
whey is drawn off it ought to be thoroughly 
stirred And covered with curd blankets and 
kept at 98 to 100 degrees for two hours. In 
order to retain butter fat the temperature 
ought to be dropped to 85 degrees before 
stirring in the salt. The grinding of the 
curd ought to be coarse, say an inch or 
three-quarters, 





The Premium on Gold in Buenos Ayres 
has shown a tendency to decrease. In ’94, 
$100 in gold sold as high as $400 in depreciat- 
ed Argentine paper money; the averag2 
gold rate in ’95 was 344, in ’96 296, in ’97 
291, and in ’98 258. 
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Beautifying Public Grounds. 





The meeting of the American park and 
outdoor art ass’n at Detroit, Mich, June 
27-29 brought together about 100 persons, 
most of whom are connected with the more 
important parks and cemeteries as superin- 
tendents or commissioners. While many 
of the papers were of a technical charac- 
ter others were of general interest. Charles 
W. Garfield of Grand Rapids spoke upon 
Finger boards and view points, and urged 
that for the benefit. of strangers the roads 
in rural districts be named and that guide- 
boards be placed at the intersections, giv- 
ing the names of the roads and the dis- 
tances to neighboring villages and points 
of interest. Finger boards giving the 
names of streams, lakes and mountains 
will add to the interest and pleasure of 
travelers, both upon the public roads and 
upon railroad and steamer lines. 

W. A. Peterson of Chicago explained the 
system of drainage that had been found 
satisfactory in his nursery after a trial of 
40 years. The land is of a stiff clay na- 
ture, and the use of tile has not been sat- 
isfactory, as they become displaced or filled 
with roots. Excavations about 4 ft deep 
and 18 in wide at the bottom are made at 
intervals of about 80 ft. In the bottom of 
these trenches two poles with a diameter 
at the butt of 6 or 8 in are placed and a 
third pole is then laid upon them. For 
this purpose aspen has been found more 
durable than trees that are usually con- 
sidered more lasting. Upon the poles a 
foot or so of broken stone is placed, al- 
though cobble stones, coarse gravel or cin-~ 
ders would answer. These drains last 
many years and do not fill with roots. 
Where orchards are planted in land that 
needs underdraining it would seem a de- 
sirable method in sections where the poles 
ean be cheaply obtained. 

The history of Boston Common, which up 
to 50 years ago was about the only public 
park in the country, was presented by E. 
J. Parker of Quincy, Ill. The price paid 
for the land was about $150. Dr W. J. Beal 
of the Mich agri college spoke on-Outdoor 
art in school and college grounds, advocat- 
ing plantations of hardy trees and shrubs 
and of the more common perennials. These 
should be grouped according to families, 
and correctly labeled. Collections of weeds 
and grasses are also useful for study and 
comparison. In Mich extensive plantations 
along the above lines were begun a num- 
ber of years ago, and the idea has been 
taken up by the university and normal 
schools. As many of their graduates en- 
gage in teaching in the public schools it is 
hoped that the plan will be quite gener- 
ally adopted. Dr Sherrill of the Detroit 
board of education approved of the plan 
and stated that in that city much good was 
derived from nature study, but in order to 
fit the teachers for giving instruction along 
this line it had been found desirable to se- 
cure a competent teacher who gave her 
whole time in the teachers’ normal school 
to instructing the teachers how to teach. 
Other papers by F. L. Olmsted, A. H. Grif- 
fith, W. W. Tracy; George R. King and J. 
H. McFarland were read. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Charles M. Loring of Min- 
neapolis; vice presidents, J. C. Olmsted of 
Brookline, Mass, E. J. Parker of Quincy, 
Ill, Lewis Johnson of New Orleans, M. L. 
Moore of Toledo, Thomas H. McBride of 
Iowa City and L. Woolverton of Grimsby, 
Ont; secretary, Warren H. Manning of 
Boston; treasurer, O. C. Simonds of Chi- 
cago, Resolutions were adopted favoring 
the offering of prizes for improvements 
about factories and in factory villages, and 
favoring some action by congress that will 
increase the forest reservations. 





Wheat in some Manitoba experiments 
produced a better yield and heavier growth 
on a summer fallow than when grown on 
spring and fall plowed land. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Forage and Fertility. 
PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





We are at the commencement of a great 
war; not against any foreign foe, yet one 
equally to be dreaded. It is a relentless 
war, without quarter, to the knife, and the 
knife to the hilt, against the fraudulent 
manufactures which aer the curse of the 
dairyman. During the month of Dec, ’98, 
in Chicago alone, 91,000 tubs, 50 Ibs each, of 
oleomargarine were manufactured. During 
the last six months of the same year 384,000 
tubs of equal weight were turned out 
upon the world. The dairy industries of 
the great Empire state must be saved. The 
task was intrusted to the mighty army of 
young men. Theirs is the fight and they 
are armed with the ballot. 

Not one-half as much milk is being used 
in the state or country as would be if the 
right laws were properly enforced. To 
fight these frauds is one of the duties of 
American citizenship. Why tarry? There 
should be no _ deterring considerations. 
Friends, bank account, the desire to make 
money, should not count; fight. Knowl- 
edge is everything; struggle from now on 
for an equal place with the manufacturing 
world. Up to the present there has been 
little struggle. Most dairymen practice 
“mining agriculture,” that is, taking out 
the value from the soil. There should be 
no more surface mining. From now on, 
more money can be made out of agricul- 
ture, correctly employed, than ever before. 
This is a great state; there are no prod- 
ucts which cannot be grown within our 
boundaries at a profit. Think of the de- 
mand which will prevail 50 years hence, 
and be ready to cater to the increase. Fer- 
tility is nothing, productiveness every- 
thing. The beginning of economical agri- 
culture is the feed of the cow. A 1000-lb 
cow wants 35 Ibs of clover hay. It costs 
about $24.50 to feed her in the winter and 
about $6 for summer pasture. Let the 
dairyman study how to best get this feed, 

Much soil is lazy and -does little. Potash 
is generally wanted, yet there are potash 
mines in the soil. Learn the philosophy of 
tilling. In the recent analysis of samples 
of Jefferson Co soil 5.59 per cent of potash 
was found. This is six and a half tons to 
the acre. It is formed by the disintegra- 
tion of the bluffs. As quickly as one 
learns how to utilize this richness the soil 
will produce manifold. Indian corn is the 
king of the plants. It was growing when 
Hudson sailed up the river bearing his 
name. It is king, always was and always 
will be. Many dairymen, by hard work, 
secure one ton of dry matter from the old 
meadows. Grow corn and get four tons. 
We buy our bran from Minnesota and our 
gluten from Mississippi and soon use up 
the value of*the land. Raise these things 
at home. Use correct methods. One might 
as well sow a peach orchard broadcast as 
to sow a corn field broadcast. 

Do not be afraid of exhausting the fields; 
they cannot be exhausted if used properly. 
Grow something, pig weeds or thistles, if 
nothing else; don’t have bare ground. Study 
environment; study the refuse question in- 
telligently. Properly saved and properly 
applied it is a factor of primary impor- 
tance. If a farmer should come home and 
find a hole in the grain bin and the grain 
running out into the mud he would not 
stop to inquire whether he should stop it 
with a hickory or hemlock plug, yet the 
majority of farmers will stand by and see 
the strength of the manure piles running 
away with the rain. Utilize every home 
resource first; then if Mother Nature will 
not smile upon your efforts, use fertilizers, 





Harvesting Soja Beans for Seed—Cut as 
soon as first pods turn yellow or become a 
light brown. If left too long to ripen the 
leaves will drop off, thus injuring the value 
of the hay and straw. The stalks will also 
become too hard and tough to cut with a 
mower or reaper. An old-fashioned self- 





Put the beans 


rake or dropper is the best. 
in small piles, containing a good forkful 


each and allow them to cure. They are 
best threshed from the field, as this saves 
extra handling, the shelling of the seed and 
prevents heating if stored when not per- 
fectly dried. Care must be taken in feed- 
ing the hay like corn fodder, for it is a rich 
condensed food. 





A Brake Block—This is used by the team- 
sters in the mountainous regions of the 
northwest. A 
three-cornered 
block, a, of wood 
is fastened by 
a , Ship 

chains or wired 


to the _ brake 
beam of a wagon 
so that it will 





drag on the 

fF Soy « ground about2 in 
behind one of the rear wheels of the wagon. 
The driver stops to rest his team, and in- 
stead of applying the brake the team is 
allowed to slacken its traces so the weight 
of the load will rest on the self-acting chock 
block. When the team starts again the 
team merely has to start the load instead 
of having to pull against the brake until it 
can be loosened. 
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The Cornell Experiment Station at Ith- 
aca has just put out Bulletin 166, giving 
full details of its sugar beet investigations 
last year. The ’98 season was very unfa- 
vorable to this crop while the ’97 season 
was almost ideal. Yet the work of the 
past year has been very satisfactory and 
more than confirms the previous expecta- 
tions of possibilities of beet culture in New 
York state. It is advised not to grow beets 
on hilly or stony land, while the heavier 
grades of soil seem to have been more fa- 
vorable in ’98 than the lighter ones. Every 
farmer in the state who is growing beets 
this year ought to obtain the bulletin. 
Dairymen will be interested in Bulletin 
165, which describes ropiness in milk and 
cream, showing it to be due to bacteria, 
and it can be partially prevented by thor- 
oughly cleaning the utensils used.——Bulle- 
tin 167 illustrates and describes the con- 
struction of stave silos or round silos made 
from staves. 








A Colorado Granary—The most practical 
granary I have seen in this part of the 
country is owned by John L. Sehwab. The 
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GROUND PLAN OF GRANARY, 


plan. The lightly shaded portions, @, are 
movable partitions held in place by grooves 
on posts and on walls. All these can be 
taken out and the granary made into one 
large bin, or part of them can be removed 
and compartments of various sizes formed. 
If the bins are more than 6x6 feet the lum- 
ber should be more than one inch thick to 
stand the side pressure. Make the parti- 
tion boards all alike so that they will fit 
anywhere. When not in use pile up under 
the rafters.—[J. A. Van Horn, Colorado. 





Disking after burning the wheat stubble, 
and then drilling in the seed, in a Canadian 
experiment, gave better results than drill- 
ing the seed on burned or unburned stubble 
or on disked. unburned stubble. 














Straw in the Orchard. 
M. G. KAINS. 





It often happens that the farmer is in 
doubt as to how to dispose of his surplus 
straw. He frequently comes to the con- 
clusion that ,he should spread it in the or- 
chard, under the impression that it will 
act aS a mulch, then decay and become 
available to the roots of his trees. This 
is a three-fold mistake. First, the straw, 
though theoretically worth about $3 a ton 
as manure, loses much of its nitrogen when 
it is compelled to decay as slowly as it does 
when spread in this way. Second, it be- 
comes a harbor for mice and other ver- 
min, which, particularly if the orchard is 
a young one, may render great damage by 
gnawing and perhaps girdling the trees. 
Third, it keeps the upper layer of soil moist 
and thus encourages the growth of roots 
near the surface. This is dangerous to the 
life of the tree, since should the mulch be 
removed at any time, or should an unusuul- 
ly dry spell occur, the roots could not ex- 
change their then dry position for a deeper 
one supplied with water. 

It would be better to part with the straw 
at a loss than to jeopardize the life of tne 
orchard. But the farmer can buy and feed 
a few extra stock to eat part and trample 
down the rest of the straw, and thus form 
good manure with no loss of the straw’'s 
nitrogen. He should gain instead of lose 
upon the investment, to say nothing of 
preventing a possible loss in his orchard. 
Clean cultivation with a harrow, to main- 
tain a loose surface, will prevent this 
trouble by making the roots go deeper into 
the soil for their food and moisture. 





Decay and Preservation of Fruit. 





This was the subject of an interesting 
paper by Prof Caldwell of Cornell univer- 
sity, read before the last meeting of the 
western N Y horticultural society. He said 
in part as follows: The fungi spores at- 
tacking green fruit are carried sometimes 
by flies and wasps from an unsound speci- 
men to those perfect. Carefully conducted 
experiments have shown that the fungus 
does not cause a ferment, but that it makes 
a poison that causes a breaking down of 
the cells called rot. The spraying of plums 
with bordeaux mixture has shown good re- 
sults, but the spraying of apples has so far 
been of little use. The decayed fallen fruit 
should, as a remedial measure, be picked 
up and destroyed, as also should the mum- 
my plums be picked from the trees. A 
member reported that the rotting of grapes 
had with him found a complete cure in the 
spraying with carbonate of copper. 





Thinning Tomatoes Increases Size— 
Twenty-five tomato plants at the Ark exper 
sta were grown in well cultivated soil 
which had been fertilized three years before 
for vegetables of various kinds. Before the 
crop of. tomatoes was planted it was given 
a free application of commercial fertilizer. 
The lateral branches below the first cluster 
of blossoms were pruned off with a sharp 
knife. The plants were tied to stakes and 
sprayed occasionally with bordeaux mix- 
ture. With another lot the treatment was 
the same except that not more than two or 
three fruits were allowed to grow upon one 
cluster. Thinning was done when the to- 
matoes were % or % of an inch in diame- 
ter. The deficient rainfall and high tem- 
peratures in July affected the thinned plats 
less than those not thinned. The results 
of the tests were greatly in favor of thin- 
ning the fruit, so far as single specimens 
were concerned. The average weight of a 
single tomato on a thinned plat was about 
15% oz, while on the plat not thinned 
average weight was only 6% oz. Taking 
the total amount of fruit produced per vine, 
however, it was shown that when the fruit 
was not thinned each vine produced about 
10% Ibs, while where the fruit was thinned 
each vine produced only 9% Ibs. The better 
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appearance of the thinned fruit and the 
smaller amount of waste makes it advis- 
able to thin, according to C. L. Newman in 
Bulletin 56. 





Cauliflower and Cabbage Worm In- 
secticide—Pests of the cabbage family are 
best controlled by-the use of the following 
insecticide: Pulverized resin 5 lbs, concen- 
trated lye 1 Ib, fish oil 1 pt, water 5 gals. 
Make this into a stock solution by placing 
the oil, resin and 1 gal of hot water in an 
iron kettle, heating until the resin is soften- 
ed. After this add the concentrated lye care- 
fully and stir the mixture thoroughly. Add 
4 more gals of water and boil the whole 
mass until the mixture will unite with coli 
water, making a clear, amber-colored mix- 
ture. This mixture should make 5 gals of 
stock solution. When this is used F. A. Sir- 
rine of the Geneva exper sta advises pre- 
paring it by combining 1 gal of the stock 
solution with 16 gals of water, 3 gals milk 
of lime and % Ib paris green. The water, 
resin and milk of lime are combined, after 
which the paris green is added. In every 
case where this mixture is properly ap- 
plied, good results were obtained. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Sorehead. 
F. E. EMORY, N C EXPT STA. 











The fowls of T. C. H., Erie Co, N Y, have 
combs which look as if frozen and some 
with eyes entirely closed. The sores seem 
to be what is known to poultrymen as sore- 
head. 

It comes on usually in summer or fall and 
is a very troublesome malady in some sea- 
sons. It begins suddenly or may not be 
noticed until it has progressed to a severe 
case with one or both eyes closed. To me 
it seems like a cold brought on by dampness 
or close and damp roosting rooms, and it 
may be aggravated by taking the young 
birds at a time when somewhat weakened 
by feather growing. Attention to the sleep- 
ing apartments and prevention of crowding 
are of the first importance and then careful 
attention to the diet should carry a flock 
past the dangerous season without an at- 
tack, or so mild a one as to be considered 
of little importance. 

When a few are attacked they can be 
treated with sulphate of copper solution, 4 
oz in half a pint of water, or even stronger 
than this may be used once or twice daily. 
Camphorated oil is one of the best things 
to treat the sore places, as the oil softens 
up the scabs and removes them easily. 
Tincture of camphor will also cure the 
sores, but the oil will cause less pain to the 
birds. Hege has found several articles, 
treatment with which resulted in cures, 
either by his general care, providing com- 
fortable quarters and dieting the bird, or 
the following articles, or both: Axle grease, 
carbolized vaseline, iodine, bluestone or 
copper sulphate, alum water. 


LE 

Preserving Eggs—Water glass for pre- 
serving eggs has been tested at the Do- 
minion experiment farms. Poultry Mana- 
ger Gilbert finds the water glass no better 
than lime pickle, although it is rather 
more costly. The results of the prepara- 
tions were in fact much alike. Water glass 
costs 50 to 60c per gallon, enough for five 
dozen eggs. To each 10 quarts of water 
add one quart of water glass. Pack the 
eggs in the jar and pour solution over 
them, covering well. Keep the eggs in a 
cool, dark place. If the eggs are kept in 
too warm a place the silicate is deposited 
and the eggs are not properly protected. 
Do not wash the eggs before packing, for by 
so doing you injure their keeping quality, 
probably by dissolving the mucilaginous 
coating on the outside of the shell. For 
packing use only perfectly fresh eggs, for 
stale eggs will not be saved and may prove 
harmful to the others. The lime water 
may be made by putting two or three 
pounds of good, fresh lime in five gallons 
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of water, stirring well at intervals for a 
few hours and then allowed to settle. The 
clear supernatant fluid can then be poured 
over the eggs, which have been previously 
placed in a crock or water-tight barrel. 
By either method the flavor and color were 
somewhat injured as compared with fresh 
eggs. To prevent bursting when being 
cooked a pinhole may be made in the blunt 
end of the egg. - 

Soft Feed.at Night—I want my hens to 
have a full feed of grain mash once a day, 
as it is s much better egg-producing ration 
than the whole gra.ns fed. But to give a 
full feed in the morning or at noon would 
cause the fowls to “sit” around too much, 
which isn't helpful to egg production. They 
must be kept busy most of the time foi 
good results; and I find I can keep them ro 
easier by giving the mash at night. But 
don’t follow this plan in very cold weather, 
unless you have warm houses, as I have 
read that there is some danger of the soft 
food freezing in the fowl’s crop.—[{C. Li, 
S., New Jersey. 





Secure Twin Ewes for Breeders—If a 
neighbor has a flock of sheep which drops 
many twins, it will be good policy to ob- 
tain some of the ewe lambs, and thus pos- 
sess that kind of stock without much ex- 
pense, and at the same time test the prac- 
ticability of breeding for twins under your 
own management. Such a course will cer- 
tainly procure more prolific breeders.—{F. 
H. Sweet, Rhode Island. 


THE EXCELSIOR PRESERVING CO. 


Invested $100 in eggs, preserved them, sold the same in 
Jan. for 4 times the purchase price. Reinvesting this 
amount, in 4 years had cleared over $22,800. $10 in 5 years 
will make over $10,000. Till Aug. Ist., we will send full di- 
rections. Send $2.00 M. O., with self addressed envelope 
toA.M. REDNER, Box 155, Eagle Lake, Minn. 
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The Hop 


ITS CULTURE 
AND CURE 
MARKETING AND 
MANUFACTURE 
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A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON THE 
MOST APPROVED METHODS IN 
GROWING, HARVESTING, CURING 
AND SELLING HOPS, AND ON THE 
USE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
HOPS 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


Editor American Agriculturist, author of “Tobacco 
Leaf,” “The American 8 ndustry,"’ etc., etc., a5- 
sisted by practical experts in successful hop culture in 
America. England and Eu . dealers in hops and 
manufacturers, and by specialists in the sciences, 
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This book is without doubt the most complete 
work on Hops ever attempted. The t of 
years of research and observation, it is a volume 
destined to be an authority on cro) 
years to come. It takes every 
preparing the soil and laying 
curing and sell the crop. Every 
sents the ripest Judgment and experience of 
experts. 

chapter on insect enemies of the crop, by 

Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the division of ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is in itself an invaluable treatise for 
every hop grower. Detailed statements of the 
cost of growing hops, illustrated by tabulated 
Statistics of expenses and profits, by individual 
rowers in New York State and on the Pacific 

50ast, with estimates of the cost of culture in 

foreign countries. A_ carefully prepared, ex- 
haustive dictionary of terms used in the hop 


ie. . 
It is a volume of 300 about 5 x 8 inches 
in size, containing sealty ot) illustrations that 
make plain every de of the subject, also 
scenes in the hop fields of the world, and detail 
Sve for the construction of hop growers’ 
ngs. 

Substantially and handsomely bound in cloth 
-_ gels. Price $1.50, postpaid to any part of 

e world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL 
52 Lafayette Place flarquette Building 
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Fattening Mature Sheep for Market. 





FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE ON FATTENING MATURE 
SHEEP FOR MARKET—BY JONATHAN G. HAN- 
COCK, INDIANA. 

The food should be of fat and flesh form- 
ing substances that will produce growth 
as well as fat. Full 
grown sheepshould 
be fed more corn 
than growing ani- 
mals. I think it 
pays to raise roots 
to feed fattening 
sheep, for this suc- 
culent material 
keeps the animals 
healthy and assists 





in digesting the 
other feed. Feed 
regularly. Give 
MR HANCOCK. plenty of water. 
Keep salt in a 


trough accessible at all times and change 
the feed frequently. Clover hay, timothy, 
redtop, bright wheat or rye straw and corn 
fodder are best for rough feed. Sheep natu- 
rally need a variety and they will fatten 
faster and be healthier. Give wheat bran, 
corn meal, threshed oats, shelled corn for 
grain, and in addition cut up turnips, sugar 
beets and rutabagas. Feed liberally, but not 
wastefully. 

Regularity in the time of feeding as well 
as variety in the food given is essential. 
Fattening sheep when in the fold should be 
fed three times a day, always at the same 
hour. No animal knows better his usual 
meal time or is more impatient of its post- 
ponement, The appetite comes with the 
appointed hour and the food if given then 
is eaten with greater relish and also with 
the least waste. 

If you are feeding both old and young 
sheep, separate them into different lots. I 
think it pays better to feed young, growing 
sheep than full grown ones. The gain is 
greater on the same amount of feed and 
the selling price higher per pound. And 
always remember to have good _ shelter, 
well ventilated, for pure air is essential to 
their health. Have them bedded with some 
dry material, and it is well to bear in mind 
when ¢aring for all stock the old adage, 
“One-third more shelter and one-third less 
food.” Always be kind and gentle with 
your sheep. 


Poisoning from Wild Cherry Leaves. 
GUY L. STEWART, MD AGRI COLLEGE. 








Cattle poisoning in certain sections of 
New Hampshire became so alarming in 
1894 and 1897 that a special investigation 
was thought necessary. The result was 
that the poisoning was brought home to 
the wild cherries, but mainly to the wild 
black cherry. Not only in N H, but in the 
west, as Mont and Ore, cases of poisoning 
are reported. Cattle browsing especially on 
the tender, succulent leaves of young 
shoots give the following symptoms: La- 
bored breathing, diminished pulse, numb- 
ness, protruding eyeballs, convulsions, fre- 
quently frothing at the mouth, and death 
from paralysis of the lungs. 

The results of experiments at the N H 
sta show that the peisonous principle is 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid. This is one 
of the most virulent of all poisons and is 
now used for killing the formidable San 
Jose scale. In %4 Ib leaves, from what is 
ordinarily called and thought of as a harm- 
less tree, were found three grains of this 
deadly poison, and as one grain is fatal to 
man, it is easily seen that the chewing of 
these leaves may result in death. Chil- 
dren are frequently killed from thought- 
lessly chewing them, and % Ib browsed by 
cattle is enough to cause death. A little 
care in keeping these young shrubs out of 
the pasture and away from cattle and 
keeping children away from the shrubs 
may result in the saving of valuable stock 


LIVE STOCK 





and of lives much more valuable than any 
stock. 





Pigpen Floors. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





It is my experience that the only floor 
that will last in such a location, and that is 
practical, is brick. Concrete and cement, 
and also wood, excepting pitch pine, will 
wear through in spots in an incredibly short 
time. The pig’s hoof is very sharp, and ex- 
posed places, as near doorways and about 
the trough, soon give way to constant tread- 
ing. Old outside brick that have 


been used for building purposes are best, 
because hard and very much cheaper to buy 
and sometimes no expense only the hauling, 

The foundation for the brick floor can 
be of coarse gravel, with an inch of sharp 
sand on top, upon which the brick can be 
Let the portion of the floor where 


placed. 


INTERESTS 












is now in the midst of a scare over the tu- 
berculosis question, There is no question 
but that the selling of milk from diseased 
cows should be stopped. The conservation 


of the public health demands it. There is 
danger, however, that when a question of 
this kind is suddenly thrust forward action 
altogether too radical and not justified by 
our actual knowledge of the situation is 
likely to be taken. The tuberculosis ques- 
tion has not yet been studied long enough 
to warrant us in claiming absolute knowl- 
edge, and in the absence of scientific exact- 
ness it will be well to make haste slowly 
in the matter of slaughtering herds. It is 
acknowledged by the best authorities that 
where there is but slight reaction after the 
test the animal should be isolated and 
treated for purpose of affecting a cure, it 
being, of course, understood that during 
treatment of such an animal the milk 
should not be used. A cow but slightly af- 

















THE CUBAN HITCH FOR OXEN 
THE LOAD IS DRAWN BY THE HEAD, NOT BY THE SHOULDERS. 


the pig’s bed will be remain some three 
inches higher than the remainder of the 
floor, and let the slant be toward the door, 
for convenience in washing. When the 
grade is just right, place the brick flatwise 
on the sand, and when the whole sur- 
face is covered it can be made perfectly 
smooth and even with a piece of plank and 
tamper. Pour on grouting, sweeping it with 
a@ common broom in all directions until 
every crack is well filled, then leave a few 
days until dry, when it can be used. Pitch 
pine, so far as I have seen it used, is goud 
material for pens and horse stalls, because 
this class of animals will then not ordinarily 
bite it through, although there may be 
inveterate wood eaters that will attack any 
material, 


Secretary Wilson Speaks to the Point. 





Secretary Wilson is now on an official 
trip through the far west, his purpose being 
to visit the mountain region and the Paci- 
fic coast to personally study existing agri- 
cultural conditions in this section of the 
country. The trip is similar to one recently 
made through the south, during which he 
took occasion to offer suggestions as to 
remedial measures needed for the upbuild- 
ing of southern agriculture, While passing 
through Chicago, Secretary Wilson had a 
pleasant interview with a representative of 
the western edition of American Agricul- 
turist, in which he expresses himself as glad 
of an opportunity to talk with the readers 
of this paper through its columns, 

“I see,” said the secretary, “that Illinois 





fected may rear a healthy calf, and in the 
case of high grade dairy cows this alone 
should warrant great care in the matter 
of indiscriminate” slaughtering. 

“Unless the responsible officials in IIli- 
nois take heed of the experience of other 
states where the matter has already receiv- 
ed much attention, notably New York and 
Massachusetts, they are likely to run coun- 
ter to such a public sentiment as will pre- 
vent their even accomplishing such wor« 
as is absolutely necessary. Nothing can be 
done in this country unless public senti- 


A Cream Separator 
NEW BROGESS Rata a 


thoroughly separates cream and costs but § 
a fraction of the yrice of a machine sepa- 
rator. That’s why agents are making 
money selling them. They save time, 
labor and money and increase the pro-eg 
duct of the dairy. WE WA NT AGENTS 
in every locality. rite ; 
terms and catalogue Sau the “full Electric Line. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 321, Quincy, Ills- 


DAIRY WAGON 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
DAIRY MEN. 
iF INTERESTEDIN 
A DAIRY WAGON. 
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MAKING AND MARKETING 


ment favors, and public sentiment will re- 
volt from any indiscriminate seizure of pri- 
vate property unless it be absolutely beyond 
all question that the conservation of the 
public health demand it. You must first be 
certain that your officers charged with the 
making of the tests are scientifically capa- 
ble, and not every man who claims to be a 
veterinarian is competent to properly make 
the tuberculin test. Of course public health 
demands the immediate slaughter of ani- 
mals in advanced stages of the disease, but 
when you recall that such slaughter is in 
effect confiscation of private property the 
necessity for great caution in carrying on 
such a crusade is apparent. 

“The Pacific ocean is to be an American 
lake. We will control the commerce of its 
shores. Already our dealings with the 
China seas is worth $40,000,000 a year, and it 
will not be long until it will be in the 
hundreds of millions, This trade is the 
great stake of the opening century and al- 
ready it is in our grasp, I have had an 
agent visiting China, Japan and the orient 
generally with a view to looking up the 
chances for American trade in those pro- 
ducts that affect the farmer, and I find that 
there is already an opening. For example 
there is a good market for. butter over 
there, but when the market has been found 
the fact stares us in the face that the farm- 
ers of the far west and of the coast are 
not yet ready to furnish the article. The 
development of a dairy industry on the 
coast must come. The door is open for 
such a trade. 

“When the eastern markets are opened up 
there will be a line of division running 
through this country from north to south. 
The produce of the farms will move to the 
east and to the west; from one side of the 
line the market will be in Europe, on the 
other side in Asia, and there will be an end 
of the harrowing competition between the 
farms of the east and thé west. Each will 
have its own markets, and thus will the 
earth be divided between the farmers of 
America.”’ 





Cream on Pasteurized Milk. 





Cc. L, DUKE. 
J. Francis Woodyard, Jr, supplemented 
his West Point military training by a 


course in the dairy school two years ago. 
After leaving the dairy school, Mr Wood- 
yard was very successful in developing an 
establishment for supplying his home town 
(Parkersburg, W Va), with pasteurized 
milk. He is now installing pasteurized milk 
depots in cities all over the country and 
finds that his own experience in this line 
of work is very helpful to him. While op- 
erating his pasteurized milk plant at home 
Mr Woodyard stumbled onto an important 
practical point in the process which has 
since been scientifically explained by Dr 
Russell. - 

It has long been known that cream would 
not rise on pasteurized milk in the same 
way that it does on raw or unheated milk. 
This Mr Woodyard found to be a great ob- 
jection to his pasteurized milk among con- 
sumers. Unless the cream could be seen 
customers could not be made to believe 
that the milk had not been skimmed. The 





idea of being able to buy milk which was | 


guaranteed to be free from all disease 
germs was very acceptable to the public, 
but the desire to get such milk was not 
strong enough to overcome the suspicion 
of milk on which the cream did not rise. 
On this account the sale of pasteurized 
milk has been more or less limited in the 
past and Mr Woodyard found his milk 
business growing in the wrong direction. 
He persisted in experimenting, however, 
and at last found that if milk was not 
heated to quite so high a temperature as 
had always been recommended in the past 
that cream would rise on milk just as well 
after pasteurizing as it did before. This 
insured the success of pasteurized milk, as 
the consumers’ objection to it was now re- 
‘moved and it still retained its germ-free 





guarantee. From careful experiments 
made by Prof Farrington, with whom Mr 
Woodyard was associated in this work, it 
has been found that heating milk to 
a temperature of 140 degrees for 30 min- 
utes destroys any harmful germs that may 
be present in the sweetest milk, but this 
temperature does not destroy the cream-ris- 
ing property. This is a decided step in ad- 
vance of the Knowledge on this point up 
to the present time, as all authorities have 
recommended in the past heating to 155 Fas 
the proper pasteurizing temperature, but 
they were not able to retain the natural 
cream-rising property in milk or cream 
heated to this temperature. 


eS See 

Large Guernsey Milk Yields—The 
Guernsey breeders’ year book for 1899, just 
published, contains the results of the 1898 
home butter tests. These are the most com- 
plete milk and butter records ever publish- 
ed. Ten Guernsey cows now have records 
of over 10,000 ibs of milk each year, and 
140 cows produce more than 400 Ibs of butter 
a year. About the same number have rec- 
ords better than 14 lbs in one week. The 
book contains much interesting matter on 
the percentage of fats and solids in Guern- 
sey milk and shows that the Guernsey is 


_an economical producer of milk and butter. 


It is published by Sec W. 
Peterboro, N H. 


M, Caldwell, 





A Danish Preservative—N. P. Jensen in 
this country has succeeded in preserving 
milk so as to retain its fresh and pure 
taste for a long period. A test with 70 bot- 
tles of milk exposed to varying tempera- 
tures for a long time (how long is not yet 
stated) gave a most satisfactory result. 
The contents of only two of the bottles ex- 
perimented with showed a slight change in 
quality and this was traceable to want of 
the required care in the preparation.—[J. 
Pedersen Bjergaard, Denmark. 





Preparing Horses for Market—No fixed 
rule can be laid down, but it is very neces- 
sary that the horses be well fed. They 
must come to the auction with glossy coats, 
smooth hair and must be well broken. 
While horses are being fattened for mar- 
ket they must be given an hougs exercise 
daily and be well broken. It is very neces- 
sary that they should be taken to town oc- 
casionally so as to become accustomed to 
steam and electric cars. No horse should 
be younger than five years, nor older than 
eight to bring a good price. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval ‘Alpha’? and ‘* Baby’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest, All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to $800.- 
Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 60. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








MILE 
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Why the Best? 


Because the most simple ; 
Because the most durable ; 
Because the neatest lookin 
Because the best material is 
used ; 
Because the most perfect in 
workmanship; 
Because the cream is the 
finest ; 
Because they skim clean for- 
ever and 
Because they are safe. 
No other farm separator equals 
the Sharples in a single one of ‘8 
these particulars. We Say it advisedly and de- 
liberately. Afreetrial. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


THE SHARPLES CO., 
Canal and Washington Sts., CHICAGO. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa., U.S. A. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all all- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tion, quarter erack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, cic. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
cific for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
scratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
Placed upon the market, but we have 
m given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT, 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
t jal letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT ofthis GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. ‘To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One es Ro ery only to each appheant. A trial costs 
nothing ELLO prices delivered are 34 lb. 25c., 3¢ lb. 50c 
75c. Feesiai aeons on large quantities. 
EXPELLO MFC. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., 


BRANCHES. 
Toledo, VU. 
Dubuque, Ia. 











CHICAGO. 





New York State 
Veterinary College. 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 
lar orogens course, three years of nine months each. 


Highest requirements for matriculation and gradua- 
tion. Entrance by Regents’ “‘ Veterinary Student 
Certificate,’ 


or by examination September 19, 1899, 
Instruction begins September 28, 1899. Scholarshiog 
available for veterinary students. 
Tuition Free to New York State Students. 
* For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 











Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often that it not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


feats (|S THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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WEEKLY 
This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largeiy circulates, 
COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at apy time 


during the year. Specimen copy free. 
Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
peer. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1900; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900. 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 
ittances should be made by postoffice or express 

orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
shonid be made payabie to the ORANGE JUDP COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be p 1 
checks, drafts and express money orders, 


money 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
42 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columus none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem itafavor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 


several papers. 
FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 15, 1899. 











Quite out of the ordinary in liberality 
and range is our contest for the best phc- 
tographs and drawings of farm buildings. 
Yet the one hundred dollars to be awarded 
in cash prizes should bring returns worth 


many hundreds of dollars to our read- 
ers in the shape of plans and 
suggestions. Note carefully (in the 


issue of June 17) that the photographs 
of pretty farm homes are to include the 
smaller and less expensive homes, Often- 
times these are the most attractive and 


homelike. 
 —_ — 


A great hue and cry recently went up 
from the makers of sophisticated foods 
against the inquiry into army beef, the con- 
gressional investigation into adulterated 
foods, ete. Even Secretary Wilson goes to 
the extreme of saying that the charge 
against army beef will cost this country 
more than the war with Spain, because 
these charges are being used as a basis for 
legislation against American meats in Eu- 
rope. The hog butter men and other manu- 
facturers of fraudulent foods are vocifer- 
ously repeating that the congressional com- 
mittee’s report will likewise be used as evi- 
dence against them in the English and con- 
tinental markets. Let our food products 
be honestly put up, branded for what they 
are, and sold on their merits and their use 
in foreign markets will continue to _ in- 
crease, Instead of apologizing for this evil, 
Secretary Wilson ought to follow the ex- 
ample of his illustrious predecessor, the late 
J. M. Rusk. That keen man of the west, 
when secretary of agriculture, advocated 
just as close an inspection of all foods in- 
tended for export as for the home trade. 
His idea was that the brand “U S” on 
dressed meats, on canned goods, or any ar- 
ticle of produce, should be a guarantee of 
its quality around the world—in Liverpool 
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or Berlin, as much as in New York, Phil- 
adelphia or Chicago. Let this idea be put 
into practice, and the dishonest methods 
which are now arousing so much complaint 
at home and abroad will be abolished and 
our products will be everywhere recognized 
as the standard of excellence. Politics 
should not be permitted to interfere with 
this much-to-be-desired result. The time 
for Secretary Wilson to have gotten in his 
fine work was before and during the war, 
when he was in a position, ag member of 
the cabinet, to use his influence against per- 
mitting conditions that would create an 
army beef scandal. 





The Progress of Co-operation. 





There is great interest along this line 
throughout the country and especially in 
the west. A few years ago the California 
wine makers were driven into the co-opera- 
tive marketing of their product, to protect 
themselves against a continuance of fright- 
fully low prices. The scheme was remark- 
ably successful and recently has been fur- 
ther perfected. Various efforts at co-op- 
erative marketing by the fruit growers of 
California, Ohio, New York and other states 
have also succeeded. The California raisin 
producers have lifted their business out of 
the slough of depression by pooling their 
issues. 

The time is ripe as never before for agi- 
tating the Rochdale system of co-opera- 
tive distribution, which has proven so re- 
markably successful in England and on the 
continent, and also at Lawrence, Mass, 
Olathe, Kan; and Fresno, Cal. At the lat- 
ter place, the co-operative store succeeded 
the defunct labor exchange and is very 
successful in furnishing all kinds of 
groceries, farm produce and merchan- 
dise to .ts members. 

The whole subject is fully covered in My- 
rick’s How to Co-operate, a book that 
should be consulted by anyone who wishes 
to organize a co-operative store, creamery, 
cheese factory, bank or any form of as- 
sociated effort. It can be found in almost 
every library or can be obtained from the 
publishers, Orange Judd Co, for $1, post- 
paid. We mention the book here in an- 
swer to many inquirers, who “want to know 
all about co-operation and how to go at it.” 

LL 

No one has a higher appreciation of a 
carefully planned system of farming than 
the bankers and business men of our neigh- 
boring province of Ontario. Bestowed by 
nature with much that is rich in a farming 
sense, the industrious settlers have turn- 
ed every opportunity to good account, As 
a result the lands have been cleared and 
charming homes carved out. These farms 
as a general thing produce only grain and 
stock. So staple and remunerative is care- 
fully conducted farming in that section that 
farmers are frequently able to - secure 
loans from banks as well as individuals at 
as low as 4 per cent. With land so fertile 
that contiguous counties contain no waste 
land, and farming conducted on a business 
basis by book accounts, no wonder the 
twelve great banks of Canada look with 
favor on farm lands as safe and secure in- 


vestments, 
I 


The future of one of our minor money 
crops, peppermint herb, long grown exten- 
sively in Michigan, northern. Indiana and 
western New York, is somewhat chaotic. 
The value of the crop depends exclusively 
upon the market for the distilled oil, and 
prices the last two or three years have de- 
clined to a point lower than ever imagined 
possible, making the industry now un- 
profitable to farmers. The chief cause is 
the rapid development of the industry in 
Japan, its product competing sharply wit& 
that from American farms. While the use 
of peppermint oil is growing, the production 
the world over is increasing at a much 
more rapid rate. A higher tariff on foreign 
oil, this now being 50c per pound, would not 
materially improve matters, as we produce 
a liberal surplus above home requirements, 
annually exporting considerable quantities. 





CROPS AND MARKETS. 


Toderate Outturn in Oats. 





Weather conditions during June were 
very favorable for the oats crop over the 
great central valleys, as reported by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents, but east of 
the Alleghenys and in the south the con- 
tinued drouth resulted in a decided deteri- 
oration of prospect locally. The loss of con. 
dition in the territory suggested has been 
sufficient to more than offset some material 
improvement in the western states, leaving 
the general average of condition for the 
crop at 89.3, against 91.6 last month ang 


93.3 last year, In the states of 
the Ohio and north Mississippi val- 
leys the present promise is very 


high. The crop was sown a little late, and 
not under the best of conditions as regards 
seed bed, but the weather of May and 
June has proved almost perfect for the 
growth of the stalk. At this date there is 
a heavy growth, in some districts the crop 
being considered a little too rank. 

A consolidation of local estimates of farm 
reserves of oats from the crop of ’98 shows 
that the amount thus held is small, de- 
cidedly smaller than usual at this date, es- 
timated at 82,000,000 bu or 10.2 per cent of 
the crop of last year. The market mean- 
while is easy, prices ruling a little ‘ower 
both for immediate and future delivery. 

The following statement shows the July 
condition of the oats crop as reported by 
states, together with the estimated farm 
reserves from the old crop: 

QATS CONDITION AND MOVEMENT BY STATES. 


Cond- Farm re- Cond- Farm re- 

ition serve, bu ition serve,bu 
N Y, 88 3,743,000 Iowa, 97 22,497,000 
Pa, 82 2,854,000 Mo, 87 . 1,040,000 
Tex, 82 1,380,000 Kan, 70 1,138,000 
Ark, 95 228,000 Neb, 80 3,836,000 
Tenn, 80 361,000 N Dak, 95 1,870,000 
W Va, 8 164,000 S Dak, 93 1,302,000 
Ky, 85 714,000 Cal, 89 8,006 
Ohio, 88 3,228,000 Ore, 95 719,000 
Mich, 95 2,588,000 Wash, 97 326,000 
Ind, 91 2,314,000 Other, 80 3,566,000 
Ill, 94 8,514,000 —_—_ SS» ——— 
Wis, 99 11,991,000 T’t’l, 89.3 81,772,000 
Minn, 94 7,391,000 





A Full Acreage of Potatoes. 





Our returns show that there has been 
very little change in the acreage of the 
potato crop this year as compared with 
last, apparently the area being the merest 
fraction of 1 per cent larger. The area 
under this important crop is very large, 
approximating 3,000,000 acres. The season 
for planting was distinctly unfavorable 
throughout nearly all the western dis- 
tricts of importance, and but for this 
fact there would have been a considerable 
increase of area. Not only did the continued 
heavy rainfall of the spring in all the great 
central valleys prevent the planting of as 
large an area as was intended, but on 
some bottom lands drowned out a part of 
what was planted. 

East of the Alleghenys and in the south, 
reports indicate that the crop has been 
hurt by the long-continued drouth, but with 
the best possible conditions from this time 
forward there is some chance for recovery. 
New York’s important potato crop has suf- 
fered severely through drouth, but now 
seems to be gaining ground, as a result of 
more general rainfall, yet additional show- 
ers needed. In Ta, late potatoes doing 
fairly well. So with Ohio and the trucking 
sections of the Delaware peninsula, Good 
rains in New England have helped the sil- 
uation the last week or two, although the 
crop is rather backward in parts of the 
Aroostook county. Usually the condition of 
the potato crop is reported high on July lL 
as it is a crop that has to meet its trying 
weather conditions later in the season. 
When, as this year, the early report is low, 
it is significant that past records do not 
show any great probability of material im- 
provement in crop prospects later. While it 
is too early to make any positive declara-, 








tion as to crop possibilities, yet the poor 
start for the crop in some of the most 
important districts makes it almost certain 
that only moderate results at best can be 
expected. 

In the central west the continued ex- 
cess of rainfall during the latter part of 
May and the whole of June has resulted in 
an unusually luxuriant growth of vine, 
though with more weeds than is good for 


the best results. The general average 
of condition of potatoes is_ report- 
ed at 89.3, a figure which is very 
much below the July average for a 


series of years. An examination of state 
returns will show that this low average 
results from the poor condition of the crop 
in the east and in the southern states. 

ACREAGE AND JULY CONDITION OF POTATOES. 


-—Condition— 
Acreage 1899 1898 


New England ...... 132,000 80 95 





WOW BORE, sececvcc 339,000 85 96 
Pennsylvania ...... 199,000 88 96 
UE, nk. dévece sednce 16,000 89 92 
APRGRGRE 6éc0ksecs 32,000 86 93 
Tennessee .........- 33,000 83 81 
West Virginia ..... 39,000 96 92 
Kentucky ......e0«. 48,000 90 93 
SE Sc. aianeedek naens 194,000 96 91 
BRICHISOM occ ckcceve 231,000 97 96 
DNL. Bndedvesctece 115,000 95 94 
er er 166,000 97 92 
WIBCORRIR 60 ksccces 183,000 92 96 
Minnesota ......... 127,000 90 97 
DE. ct cstedsdecanaal 189,000 95 99 
. yy eer 94,000 96 91 
ner 140,000 93 97 
Nebraska .....e.ee- 161,000 94 99 
North Dakota ..... 40,000 91 98 
South Dakota ..... 64,000 91 100 
CRITOPMIE. occscscccce 29,000 94 78 
NEE, . 66:4 ence oucaen 22,000 88 102 
Washington ........ 20,000 99 99 
GN kaKbsecenevcnes 409,000 75 95 

| 3,022,000 89.3 95 

c. errr e 3,019,000 

Be vimkaddberickeke 2,745,000 





Decidedly Uneven Hay Crop. 





The hay crop now being harvested is un- 
usually irregular and uneven, as outlined 
in American Agriculturist a week ago. The 
range is from almost complete failure to 
magnificent luxuriance, and when the view 
is narrowed to take in state conditions 
only, the range is almost as great. -Not 
only is there great disparity in state con- 
ditions, but within the state the same irreg- 
ularity exists. It is thus difficult to sum- 
marize the condition for the whole field, 
but the careful returns of our county cor- 
respondents furnish abundant basis for the 
claim that the hay crop this year will be 
small in comparison with the abundant 
product of last year. East of the Alleghe- 
nys and in the south the long spring drouth, 
as yet only partially broken over a large 
part of the district in question, came at a 
time when its full effect was apparent in 
the grass crop. Not only was the crop 
cut short, but on material areas no at- 
tempt was made to cut any hay, cattle 
being pastured on meadows in the absence 
of any nourishment on _ regular pasture 
areas. In New England the crop locally 
runs from one-fourth to one-half a crop; in 
N Y and Pa only three-fourths of a crop 
in sight. With such a situation in these 
important hay districts it naturally follows 
that the general average of condition for 
the whole crop is low. 

West of the Alleghenys the season has 
presented radically different conditions. In- 
stead of drouth the whole spring and sum- 
mer to this time has been marked by a 
great excess of rainfall, and not looking 
beyond the bare records of precipitation the 
public has been convinced that the grass 
of the west would make good any deficien- 
cies in the east. But such is not assured. 
Instead of a great hay crop, as a result of 
the unusual rainfall in th. central valleys, 
the crop is inferior to last year for the belt 
as a whole and in many localities it is 
decidedly smaller than the average for a 
Series of years. 

While the partial failure in the east is the 


OUR 


result of the drouth entirely, the uneven 
crop of the west is due to a cause which 
is apt to be more lasting ahd far reaching. 
The severe winter weather which so nearly 
destroyed the winter wheat crop over a 
large district left a heavy mark on the 
meadows as well. Clover suffered to an ex- 
tent almost beyond precedent, and meadows 
were left in such shape in many sections 
that the plow was the only remedy. On this 
account there was a larger area of grass 
land put to corn this-season than for many 
years and much of what was spared will 
another year be plowed. The crop promise 
of the west is not up to the usual standard. 
Not only will there be a shortage in ton- 
nage, but the usual rankness in weed 
growth this year will lower the quality of 
the crop. In portions of Ohio, Ind and Ill 
the complaint of wlite top is greater than 
ever before, and this pest will necessitate 
further plowing up of grass land. 

The following statement shows the hay 
acreage reported this year by states, and 
for purpose of local comparisons the con- 
dition reported now together with the con- 
dition of the crop reported in July of last 
year is given. 

HAY ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 


--Condition— 
Acreage 1899 1898 


New England 3,366,000 60 99 


New York --- 4,153,000 75 98 
Pennsylvania --- 2,611,000 75 96 
eee 340,000 87 96 
ATKGANSAS 2.0 cccccss 160,000 95 104 
Tennessee .......+. 288,000 86 90 
West Virginia 437,000 90 93 
Po 333,000 86 94 
CPE. eaansasearsinan ss 1,608,000 80 92 
BEE. kkk cnccsion 1,235,000 90 90 
BRED, 6-6 éenasavns 1,547,000 93 97 
BEE beknd ddnvene 1,899,000 84 102 
fo: 1,450,000 93 104 
BEIAMCBOTE ccc cccces 1,730,000 98 101 
Iowa - 4,640,000 90 105 
parr ee 2,169,000 92 96 
pT ere rere 3,577,000 90 104 
Nebraska .......... 1,995,000 93 103 
North Dakota ..... 459,000 100 90 


South Dakota 2,290,000 99 98 





CCOMEOSEIE. Se cncsece 2,039,000 94 70 
PEE o5.66csacksiew 591,000 7 101 
‘Washington ....... 292,000 98 107 
SHEE siwdsnsesesuen 3,766,000 85 97 
GEE st. nwdverasces 42,975,000 88.2 98.1 
BE ew. vdcguaaasca ae 44,021,000 
ee rye eee | 43,978,000 


I 
Only Fair Promise for Western Apples— 
The June drop of apples has left the crop 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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in much less promising condition than ap-- 
peared a month ago. In the districts be- 
tween the Allegheny mountains and the 
Rockies the promise is extremely irregular, 
and there is little uniformity even within 
state lines. While there was no apparent 
damage from spring frosts, and while the 
fruit buds a month ago showed little effect 
of the hard winter, the trees now bear much 
less fruit than seemed probable earlier 1n 
the season. A consolidation of current re- 
ports from our county correspondents does 
not show a full promise in any state in the 
west, though locally sections will be found 
where for some reason there is a good crop 
in sight. 





Appreciated in Far Away Africa—I am, 
and have been for some years, a_ sub- 
scriber and admirer of your publicaticn, 
which for all practical purposes is the 
most useful and instructive paper of its 
kind I have seen in South Africa. I have 
several volumes Lound and I find them most 
valuable works for reference. I shall be 
glad if you can publish in your columns 
my thanks to your government department 
of agriculture for an exceedingly consider- 
ate and generous action. In January last 
I saw at a friend’s house (in South Africa) 
a copy of the official report of your secre- 
tary of agriculture, and, seeing its useful- 
ness, I wrote to Washington, respectfully 
asking for a copy. To my immense surprise 
and gratification I received three yearbooks, 
three annual reports, and the 14th annual 
report of the bureau of animal industry, a 
collection most valuable in this country, 
where, unfortunately the government is 
not sufficiently progressive to have one 
single publication of a similar nature, Per- 
mit me, through American Agriculturist, to 
express my most sincere thanks.—[Harry 
Nevill, Cape of Good Hope, Africa. 





Protect the Barn Swallows—These birds 
which were formerly very numerous about 
farm buildings are great destroyers of in- 
sects. In some parts of England they were 
depended upon by hop growers to destroy 
hop flies. They subsist wholly upon in- 
sects which they catch on the wing and 
are fond of all kinds of gnats, moths, 
beetles and many other kinds. During re- 
cent years the swallow has been driven 
away from its home by the English spar- 
row, a fact to be regretted. 








ROUND 
SirtoOs 


* The Best Silo, Sosse-power. eee 
er, Clover-huller, Dog-power, Bre 
Thresher and Binder, Fanning-mill, 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circular and 
drag), Land- roller, Steam-engine, Ensil- 
age and fodder- cutter, Shredder, Root- 
ro: D, HARDER. San’ ae 
Cc . D. HAR anufacturer, 

obleskill, N. Y. 
ra-Pease tell what you wish to 
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Warranted the roug- 
est cheno s & fastest Full Cinsie! Boleria the 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. ill bale wto: 15 tons of hay 
aday. Write for description and 

GEORGE ERTEL CO., QUINGY, ILL. 



































The best way to sell hay isin the bale. The best and fastest way to bale ha: 


is with THE FAST 
A BAILING 


it is a full circle two-horse press witha 
very low bridge—6}¢ inches; wakes even 
compact bales which pack closely in car; 


HA VE YOU HAY TO SELL? 


Southwick Press 


can get full weightsin each car, savin digging 







HAS 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 


pee press adapted to bank barns, as power can incline at —_ oy 
et © power being on bank and press in the ba: 


SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Main St, Sandwich, Ills. 


0 press, 
Send for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. 


much freight. 
12 te 16 tons per day. 


AOTUAL CAPACIT 


















Every 


Interested in having his buildings well protected against oe) 
Wind, Rain, Snow and Storm should write for our pomepest 
valuable information, mailed free. 
ing, Weatherboarding, Siding, Ceiling, Galeneieen 
Kron eave-troughs, water conductor pipes, etc., specially adap- 
ted for farm uses. E Cribs, Ele 

Stores and Dwellings, and lasts a life-time. 


: PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 
Covered with Stec! Roofing and Weatherboarding. Established 1860. 47 Bast Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Economical Farmer 





It tells all about Steel 


asy to put on Barns, 
Address 
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What Has Been Done in Beet Sugar. 





The best brief exhibit of what Germany 
has accomplished in-the beet sugar indus- 
try is compiled by the United States consul 
at Magdeburg. Mr Diedrich, from which 
we have prepared the following table. It 
will be observed that in the past 20 years 
the area devoted to this crop in Germany 
has increased fourfold and the crop aver- 
ages $50 per acre in value, or a total of 
over $50,000,000 is now paid to German 
farmers for this crop each year, 

The number of factories has not mate- 
rially increased, but their capacity has 
more than quadrupled, as indicated by 
their horse power. The _ tons of beets 
worked by the factories and the product in 
sugar and molasses have also increased 
fourfold or more, while the quality of the 
beets and the efficiency of the extraction 
of sugar therefrom has greatly improved. 
Bach factory now runs an average of four 
times as long as in former years or more 
than 100 days of 24 hours in each campaign, 
This shows how the manufacturing end of 
the business has been improved and _ its 
risks reduced. 

Germany has encouraged this develop- 
ment of the beet sugar industry by a sys- 
tem of bounties on the sugar exported and 
a system of direct and indirect taxes on 
the sugar consumed at home. But this 
policy has cost less than 50c per capita in 
taxes per year, while the greatest amount 
paid in export bounties was over $25,000,000 
in ’96, which shrank to about one-third that 
sum last year. Meanwhile the domestic 
consumption of sugar has doubled, but is 
still only one-third as large as in the United 
States, yet the price has declined from 9c 
to 5c per Ib. Germany’s export of sugar 
has reached nearly 1,230,000 tons in a single 
year, which is more than half of the 2,000,- 
600 tons annually imported by the United 
States. 

It is needless to say that America should 
be able to more than equal this record. 
Germany’s experience is most instructive 
and inspiring and should add new confi- 
dence on the part of our American farmers, 
capitalists and manufacturers in the beet 
sugar industry in the United States. 

Pt: Nha sia 

A Big Year in Exports—A study of the 
Getails of exports from the U §S during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 shows that every 
part of the world has evinced an increased 
desire for American products. Europe is 
the only part of the world which has failed 
to increase the amount of money paid to 
us for our products, and this is solely 
due to the plentiful supply of bread- 
stuffs in that part of the world in ’99 com- 
pared with 798, and the consequent decrease 
in price paid per bushel, thus making a 
slight reduction in our cash receipts from 
that part of the world. To Asia, to Africa, 
to South America, to Mexico, to Canada, 
and to the Hawaiian islands and Oceanica 
eur sales have increased in quantity and 
value as compared with the phenomenal 
year °98. To Canada the exports in the 
fiscal year ’99 are in r9und numbers $90,000,- 
000 as against 85 last year; to Mexico, 25 
against 21; to Cuba, 18 against 8: to 
Porto Rico, 24% against 1% in ’98; and to the 
entire West Indies group the total exports 
of the year will be 35 against 26 millions 
last year. 

Oranges in Jamaica—Some growers of 
experience have settled in Jamaica and done 
fairly well since the Florida freeze of "94, 
says a recent consular report, but they have 
mostly been engaged in buying and ship- 
ping. Principal orange districts are in the 
middle of the island where good land is 
worth up to $73 per acre. There are good 
facilities for shipping fruit to the U §. 
Frosts and freezes are unknown. Not over 
50 acres of land are granted by the govern- 
ment to each settler. This requires a cash 
payment of 10 pounds sterling and annual 
payment for ten years of 84 shillings, and 









COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Germany’s Beet Sugar Development. 


OO 


1878 1898 Biggest season 
WeGte GPOWM, DOTEW ec ci diecivcticcces «- 258,809 1,079,810 1895, 1,090,801 
Beets harvested, tons per a......... - 11,088 8.619 1883, 13,922 
Beets, value per Acre......ssceeeeee. $55.45 50.48 1883, 73.19 
BOOSGR, WR WOU BOs ccckccccccccce e, $3.00 4.00 1882, 5.49 
Factories, number....... pie wensenae ‘ 329 402 1885, 408 
Steam engines, number...........+. ‘ 2,413 5,563 1898, 5,563 
Be Wa 06s 0560s deedeseetianssens 25,788 114,211 1898, 114,211 
ON Waa dcccacacddoctncedcsnnes 4,090,968 13,697,892 1895, 14,521,930 
eS Rg ere err 378,009 1,755,229 1895, 1,766,805 
Raw sugar from 1 ton beets.......... 203.7 281,97 1898, 289.91 
Beets per 1 ton raw sugar.. er 10.82 7.80 1898, 11.74 
Sugar in beets worked.. 9.2 12.79 1898, 13.15 
Av tons beets worked per "factory 
RE EER ere wate 54.0 215.9 1898, 215.9 
Export raw sugar, tOns........seee+e 71,201 1,033,282 1897, 1,229,592 
Consumption sugar per capita. so. rte 28,814 1896, 31.217 
Av price refined...... ce anarenad = ae .0513 1880, .0928 
Export bounties paid......... sent 449, sth 8,724,842 1896, 24,680,828 
Net ta POP CAPItR...ccccciccecccece 2273 4436 1896, 4589 


then the purchaser gets a free title, subject 
to rebate of 20 per cent if he has es- 
tablished a permanent crop of oranges, cof- 
fee, chocolate, grape fruit, etc, 


Low Rates of Interest—Several nations? 
banks in Pa have reduced the rate paid 
on deposits from 3 to 2 per cent, and ofaer 
institutions in various parts of the cou:itry 
are discussing similar usage. This has ao 
bearing on saving banks, but here, foo, the 
trend for some time has been downy ard, 





Government Buying Foragse—Larst 
quantities of hay and oats are oeing pur- 
chased for shipment to Cuha and Porto 
Rico. During the past month or so the 
government has bought an average of 500 
tons hay weekly, chiefly in New York city. 
Recent contracts were awarded for hay at 
78e per 100 Ibs, and oats at $1.17 per 109 
lbs. 





Canada’s Best Customer is the mother 
country, which last year bought 105 mil- 
lions out of the total Canadian exports of 
164 millions. The U S was next, taking 46, 
but at the same time selling to Canada 
goods to the value of nearly 79 millions, 
or more than double the amount furnish- 
ed our northern neighbor by the U K. 





The Germans are professing to be very 
much disturbed over the possibility that 
Cuban sugar will henceforth offer dead- 
ly competition. It is proposed to increase 
the issue of sugar as a ration for the sol- 
diers, and to encourage farmers to feed a 
cheap grade of it to live stock, which of 
course could be done only through a lower- 
ing of prices, cutting off German sugar 
bounties, etc. The London chamber of com- 
merce is making efforts to secure the aboi- 
ishment of all sugar bounties, and to that 
end proposes a convention with Austria, 
Germany and other countries, with the hope 
that bounty fed sugar shall be prohibited 
from entering into the territories of the 
contracting powers. 

Some effort has been made to organize 
a company for the manufacture of beet su- 
gar at Newark, N J. Representatives of 
the American beet sugar construction com- 
pany with headquarters in N Y have been 
endeavoring to enlist the interest of retail 
grocers, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Silo Machinery requires great strength 
and durability in order to be profitable 
to the cutter owner and the siloist. W*®th 
the improved methods of stock feeding, a 
safe reliable cutter is really a necessity to 
every dairyman. There are cutters of va- 
ried degrees of excellence, but it is general- 
ly acknowledged among the most careful 
feeders that the celebrated Smalley cutter, 
procured from George D. Harder, Cobles- 
kill, N Y, is one of the grandest inventions 
of the kind that has yet been brought out. 
This is a machine of gigantic strength, en- 
abling it to do better and faster work than 
is usually expected from a cutting ma- 
chine. He has the automatic self-feed ma- 
chines, all kinds of carriers, and in fact 
no person can go away unsatisfied who 
has need of such an outfit. Here likewise 
are horse powers and steam engines, and 
everything in the line of round silos. 





TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Spotting Patent Case. 


The trial of J. A. DuBon of Windsor, 
Ct, before Judge Townsend at New Haven, 
Ct, fer infringement of patent rights by 
spraying tobacco to imitate the mottled 
Sumatra wrapper, and in which 83 other 
growers of N E and N Y are directly in- 
terested, came off last week. Ex-U S Pa- 
tent Commissioner W. E. Simonds conduct- 
24 the case for growers and made a strong 
plea, introducing tobacco growers and 
scientists who completely upturned the 
claims made by Messrs Rickard & Long. 

Mr Simonds held that the vital and as- 
similative function of a growing plant is 
not patentable. There are discoveries and 
inventions of a high order not patentable 
under the statutes; if one were to discover 
a method of squaring the circle he could 
not patent it; one cannot patent a new 
method of taxation nor a method of drilling 
troops, nor a method of medical treatment, 
such as massage; nor is any process pa- 
tentable an essential element of which is 
the vital and assimilative function of an 
animal or a plant. Any so-called process 
which has for an essential element the vi- 
tal functions of a plant or animal is not 
patentable. The patent in suit is void for 
lack of patentable novelty. It is plain 
enough that since 1850 the tobacco trade 
has understood all about using caustics to 
produce spots both on wrapper leaves and 
on cigars. The idea of distributing such 
“chemical mordants” upon growing plants 
by spraying, and the other idea that the 
leaves can be thus spotted, have long been 
well-known things in agriculture. The de- 
sirability of using potash for the spotting, 
if one is going to spot at all, has been 
known for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, as a voluminous amount of testimony 
which was introduced tends to prove. 

When Rickard & Long made their origi- 
nal application for the patent, the object 
of the so-called process was set out at 
length and deliberately as the counterfeit- 
ing of naturally spotted Sumatra tobacco. 
Incidentally they mentioned the combus- 
tion-promoting quality of potash, and only 
incidentally. Being rejected and most 
thoroughly sat upon, both by the principal 
examiner and by the board of examiners in 
chief, they changed their tactics, They 
eliminated from their application all ref- 
erence to the counterfeiting of spotted 
Sumatra tobacco and elaborated what was 
originally a mere incident into their entire 
platform. Sixteen old tobacco growers of 
Ct, practically lifelong growers, testify 
without qualification to the injurious effects 
of spotting Ct tobacco with soda; and ll 
of the 16 testify most positively that spot- 
ting Ct leaf with soda is detrimental to its 
burning quality. These are reinforced by 
the testimony of Dr E. H. Jenkins, the 
most competent man in the world to speak 
on this question. 

The patent is void for lack of utility. 
The testimony of 18 lifelong growers and 
dealers in Ct wrapper leaf was introduced, 
one of whom, James McCormick, is a sam- 
pler, whose verdict is of international 
weight. He couldn’t state what spotting 
agent was used on the tobacco examined 
by him. Mitchelson gives his spotting 
agent as “potash.” The testimony or all 
but McCormick and Mitchelson is specifi- 
cally confined to spotting with soda. The 
whole 18 condemn the artificial spotting 25 
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most positively injurious to the quality and 
intrinsic value of the tobacco. No one of 
them could see that the spotting promotes 
the combusion of the leaf; 11 testified that 
it hinders and hurts the combusion of the 
leaf. The true value of cigar leaf tobacco 
—both as regards price and all intrinsic 
qualities—cannot be known until after the 
tobacco is sweated. There is no sweated, 
unspotted 1898 Ct tobacco on the market 
and will not be till the fall of 1899. There is 
plenty of (force) sweated spotted Ct to- 
bacco of the crop of 1898 on the market. Ir- 
respective of all question of spotting the 
crop of 1898 is of the highest possible qual- 
ity; there has been none like it since 1892. 
The crops of 1896 and 1897 were both poor, 
tat of 1897 a failure. No Connecticut to- 
bacco was spotted before 1897. The com- 
parisons on which Rickard & Long attempt 
to argue are comparisons between the 
splendid crop of 1898, spotted, and the poor 
crops of 1896 and 1897 (the-latter a failure) 
unspotted. It is well enough to bring out 
the facts (1) that the only Ct tobacco of the 
1898 crop in the market is spotted tobacco, 
force-sweated; (2) that unspotted Ct to- 
bacco of 1898 will not be in the market till 
the fall of 1899; (:) that the whole Ct crop 
of 1898 is of unparalleled excellence, there 
having been nothing approaching it in 
quality since the crop of 1892; (4) that all 
comparisons of spotted and unspotted Ct 
tobacco made in Rickard & Long’s behalf 
are vaiueless, because they are comparisons 
of the splendid 1898 crop, spotted, with the 
inferior crops of previous years, unspotted; 
and that all testimony which is based on 
the facts tends to a higher price for un- 
spotted Ct tobacco than for spotted. 

As to spotting with soda, 16 of the most 
competent witnesses, tobacco growers of 
long experience, most of them life-long, 
testify as one man that the artificial spot- 
ting with soda— 

1. Decreases the weight of the yield, 

2. Causes the leaves to break off at the 
stems, 

3. Makes holes in the leaves, 

4. Lessens the strength, life and vitality 
of the leaves. 

5. Is decidedly and positively harmful. 

6. Eleven of these witnesses testify that 
spotting with soda hurts the combustion. 

The baseless nature of the theory that 
spotting matures otherwise immature top 
leaves is apparent from the fact that the 
spotting must be done at the practical ma- 
turity of the plant, and the plant then cut 
just as quick as the spot is produced. Not 
enly has the plant then stopped growing, 
but no time remains for any maturing be- 
fore cutting of leaves then immature. 

A decision of the case has not as yet been 
rendered, but we understand that which- 
ever way made it will be appealed. 


Sales of 1899 Leaf in Connecticut. 


It is no great surprise to chronicle the 
sale of growing crops in New England, 
even at this early stage of the game, con- 
sidering the needs of the market and the 
well-known hunger of packers for more do- 
mestic leaf. Fully a half dozen packers 
have been examining growing crops in Ct 
during early July and the result is over 125 
a have been sold of which 80 a has changed 
hands in the town of Windsor. Several 
sales were made at 27%@28c and several 
others at “p t,’’ which leads to suppose 
fully 30c is being paid for best crops. The 
situation is indeed interesting in Ct and 
with a good crop high prices should be 
realized. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Timely rains, recently, 
are bringing the crop along finely in Lan- 
caster Co, The first topping has been done 
by a few. But little buying is being done. 


Tobacco Notes. 

A court decision respecting the names 
of certain brands of manufactured tobacco 
has just been made by Judge Colt of the 
U §S circuit court at Boston, Mass, which 
holds that “stogies’ bearing the name of 
“Wheeling” or ‘‘Wheeling stogies,” could 
not be manufactured in Boston or else- 
where than at Wheeling, W Va, and sold 
as “Wheeling stogies.’”’ The decision is the 
result of a suit brought by a W Va manu- 
facturer of stogies. A writ of injunction 
Was issued restraining the defendants from 
manufacturing or selling ‘‘Wheeling sto- 
gies’ not actually made in the city of 
Wheeling. If such decision is not set aside, 
there is no reason why manufacturers of 
Key West cigars, or if Cuba is made part 


TOBACCO—GRANGE 


of this country, of Havana cigars, may not 
claim equal patent right protection. The 
decision certainly opens up a new and in- 
teresting situation among manufacturers. 
The following table is the official state- 
ment of internal revenue collected on to- 
bacco products. The May receipts show an 
increase of nearly $730,000 over April, the 
advance heing noted on all articles: 
May, 1899 May, 1898 
Cigars ..... oc ccceee oeBGl,617,306.49 $1,173,262.77 
Cigarettes 6372, 761.61 386,551 74 
Snuff, all descriptions, 206,799.42 116,418.69 





Tobacco, man’f’d..... 3,023,359.10 2,077,829.62 
Miscellaneous ........ 2.988.72 
Beck tesapsaneees $5,223,265.34 $3,754,062.82 


@ Includes $53,252.53 at $1 per M. 


~ Db Includes $960.45 at $3.60 per M. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Northampton Co Pdémona _ recently met 
with Lower Saucon grange. The new of- 
ficers were installed by W. M. Benninger as 


follows: D. M. Weber, master; Cyrus 
Weaver, overseer; and W. M. Benninger, 
lecturer. An invitation was read from Mt 


Bethel grange inviting the Pomona to hold 
its next meeting with them, and indi- 
cations are that there will be a large class. 
The grange in Northampton Co is fully 
holding its own with some indications of a 
revival. 


The Williams Grove picnic Aug 28 to Sept 
2 bids fair to surpass previous grange ex- 
hibitions, The general revival of business 
and the consequent prosperous condition of 
the country is inducing manufacturers of 
all classes to enlarge their exhibits and 
adding a long list of new names to the ex- 
hibitors. The display of farm products 
will surpass the exhibits of recent years. 
Able speakers, representing national and 
state granges and departments of agricul- 
ture, will hold forth in the auditorium, 
while the evening entertainments, both mu- 
sical and literary, will be of high char- 
acter, calculated to amuse, entertain and 
instruct, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gloucester Co Pomona meets at Mickle- 
town July 20; topics, Is cooking as taught 
by Mrs Rorer valuable in the average 
hcme? Would a township high school be 
beneficial to the rural district? Do we 
make the farmers’ institutes profitable by 
applying what we learn there? 

Grange Notes, 

The 1899 sessions of the national and the 
Ohio state grange will be held at Spring- 
field in Nov. Addresses will be made by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary Brigham, National Master Aaron 
Jones, National Secretary J. T. Trimble, 
National Lecturer Alpha Messer and a host 
of Buckeye state Patrons. 





NEW YORK. 





Carmel, Putnam Co, July 10—Farmers are 
harvesting rye, which is a fair crop. Many 
have finished haying, the yield showing 
about 30 per cent of a full crop. The aver- 
age price that farmers received for milk 
from N Y dealers last month was 70c per 
40-qt can, James Tompkins, who purchased 
the O. Sloat farm, is making many improve- 
ments, All the farmers and milk produc- 
ers in’ this section still have hope in the 
Five States association and intend to stick 
to it. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, July 10—Hay a 
very light crop, owing to dry weather. Oats 
beginning to improve. Wheat ready to cut, 
most of it looking well. Cherries not as 
plentiful as usual. The strawberry crop was 
nearly a failure. The milk producers of this 
section are still hopeful for the success of 
the association, fully realizing that they 
have had better prices since February on 
account of being organized. Milk has been 
as plentiful as one year ago, but prices 
better. 


Cortland Co—The milk problem is the 


all-absorbing theme in this section. Every 
possible phase of it is under discussion. 
I recently read in a New York paper that 
infants were frequently killed by giving 
them impure milk. The blame is usually 
laid upon the producer, but this is not just. 
The milk is pure and in good condition 
when it reaches the city, but after it gets 
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there, the dealer uses cans and bottles that 
have not been thoroughly cleaned. Milk 
rapidly deteriorates under these conditions, 
The best dealers are very particular about 
the condition of milk utensils. They re- 
quire their customers to wash the bottles 
as soon as emptied, and they themselves 
scald and wash the bottles thoroughly be- 
fore putting in a new supply. I think a.law 
should be passed compelling milk dealers 
to do this. Farmers are much indebted to 
American Agriculturist for the work it has 
done and is doing for the milk businesg. 
[D. McKeller. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, July 10—Hay 
will be lighter than last year, and is ripen- 
ing prematurely. A canning factory was 
built at Sinclairville last spring and at 
present they are canning peas for which 
$1.50 per 100 lbs in pods is paid. The outlook 
for apples is quite good, other fruit up to an 
average crop. Prices rule higher than for 
a number of years past and farmers feel 
considerably encouraged. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, July 10—After per- 
sonal observation and careful inquiry, the 
following is a fair estimate of the market 
crops in this locality, 100 representing a 
good crop: Wheat 80, rye 80, oats 50, hay 
(little first quality) 30. Corn, melons and 
squashes look fairly well. Winter cabbage 
is just set, acreage smaller than usual. Ap- 
ples, pears and plums average 30 per cent, 
potatoes early planted 60.—[D. M. N. 








MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL, CO.. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer Chicago. Treas- 
urereAmerican Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 

epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested wants to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 

trates and describes the newest model s 

mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and epenenins sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 

industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size near 10x7 inches, over 240 8, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHIOAGO 
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Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 10— 


The heavy rainfall June 15 put a stop to 
the complaints of drouth, no hay, etc. The 
country as a whole looks fine and crops 
generally are better than a year ago to-day. 
Many farmers say they will cut more hay 
than usual. Early potatoes in good condi- 
tion, but will be 10 days later than usual. 
Strawberry growers all suffered because of 
a dry May, many beds a complete failure, 
but owing to the number of growers the 
supply practically met the demand. Hen- 
ry D. Case, a prominent farmer and a skill- 
ful grower of Merino sheep, was thrown 
from his mowing machine and severely in- 
jured recently. The apple yield will be dis- 
appointing, many trees that were fairly 
well set early in the season having little 
fruit hanging now. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, July 8—Hay, ow- 
ing chiefly to drouth, is short. Oats have not 
been growing well, but corn looks fine. 
Many pieces were destroyed by crows, and 
had to be replanted. The forest worms 
were in this vicinity in full force and did 
terrible work in some orchards in spite of 
all efforts to check them. They proved 
a harder pest to fight than the regular tent 
caterpillars, as they had no nests. Many 
trees are as bare as midwinter, and now 
the cocoons may be found everywhere. 
Fruit will be very scarce here. Berries have 
suffered from lack of rain. There were no 
gooseberry blossoms and but few currants. 
Plums and pears are scarce, and a very 
poor prospect for apples. There were no 
Baldwin blossoms at all in this vicinity. 
About 9000 Ibs of milk are received daily at 
the creamery here and a fine grade of but- 
ter is produced. Many farmers here have 
telephones in their homes, and find them a 
great convenience. 


Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, July 10— 


Haying commenced in earnest last week 
with from one-half to two-thirds of a crop. 
Grain is suffering and unless rains come 
soon that, too, will be a short crop. Corn 
and potatoes looking well. The acreage of 
corn is larger than usual, as considerable 
was planted late in anticipation of a short 
hay crop. Apples are practically a failure. 
The apple and forest worms were quite 
numerous, but not as bad as in some sec- 
tions. The absence of cocoons would seem 
to indicate some natural enemy that will 
prevent their increased multiplication an- 
other year. 

Paris, Oneida Co, July 10—Strawberries 
are a failure in this locality, early peas 
only half a crop. About 20 acres of sugar 
beets have been put in here. The inspector 
pronounces C. G. Brownell’s field of beets 
the best in this locality. 

Prattsville, Greene Co, July 10—Hail- 
storms have done much damage in this and 
adjoining towns, corn, rye and grass in 
some localities almost entirely destroyed. 
Grass generally has improved much during 
the past two weeks, yet farmers cannot 
winter all their stock and from appearance 
will be obliged to sell cheap. A large 
amount of fodder corn and millet is being 
put in. The price of milk has so decreased 
that farmers are obliged to make butter, 
which inconveniences them much, as they 
have not suitable appliances. The price of 
help is about the same as last year. 


Civil Service Examinations—On or 


about July 29 competitive examinations will 
be held for bee and veal inspectors in the 
state dept of agr. Prospective competitors 
must file applications in the office of the 
state civil service commission, Albany, N 
Y, five days before date of examination. 
Blanks furnished on application. 





The Chemung Co-operative Creamery. 





On Feb 1, 1899, the Chemung co-operative 
creamery opened its doors. The milk pro- 
ducers in and about the town should be 
congratulated on their energy and the suc- 
cess of their co-operative efforts. There 
being only one creamery in this locality for 
a number of years, the producers have been 
compelled to accept whatever might be al- 
lowed them for their milk. Finally they 
decided upon another course. They have 


in a sense set aside the aversions of their 

New York friends and put up a fine Elgin 

creamery, by means of which they are re- 

ceiving a fair compensation for their milk. 
3 








THE FARMERS 

















THE CHEMUNG CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY BUILDING 


The building is situated directly south of 
the village in close proximity to the Erie 
railroad and the ice fields of Chemung 
river. Its dimensions are 28x80 ft. In the 
extreme north end is the ice house, 24x28 ft. 
Next to it is the curing room, 12x23 ft, and 
refrigerator, which is 5x12 ft. Adjoining is 
the receiving and main room, 28x32. Adja- 
cent to the main room is the engine room, 
12x22, and office, 6x12 ft. It is equipped with 
a 10 horse-power upright engine, 20 horse- 
power boiler, two separators, butter worker 
and churn combined, automatic skimmilk 
weigher, steam pumps for milk and water, 
Babcock milk tester, one water tank, one 
skimmilk tank, two twin cream vats, two 
milk curing vats, three pairs scales, one 
milk tank, 100 butter tubs, tank for wash- 
ing cans, ete, rubber hose, belt punch, 
brushes and all the paraphernalia of a 
model creamery. The officers of the cream- 
ery are: President, Morgan S. Manning; 
vice-president, G. M. Straitor; secretary, 
Cc. M. Youngs. These officers make an ag- 
gregation of experienced business men hard 
to duplicate in any section of the country. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Burlington Co—Hay crop almost a total 
failure on account of dry weather. Late 
corn looking fine, oats doing well and large 
crop of wheat. Round potatoes show about 
one-third crop. Prospects of sweet pota- 
toes good. Watermelons promise a fair 
yield. Apples are dropping badly, peaches 
are doing well, about one-half crop. Black- 
berries were winterkilled, especially the 
Wilson, which is the largest hereabouts. 
The strawberry crop was enormous and 
prices low. The same may be said of cher- 
ries. Some growers sold many tons at 4 to 
5c per lb. Tomatoes are getting ripe. One 
grower picked 40 baskets July 3 and sold 
at $2 per basket. Asparagus sold at 30c per 
bunch the last week of June, peas bring $1 
to 1.25 per basket. Truck farmers are do- 
ing remarkably well this year, as every- 
thing is selling well, but heavy land farm- 
ers are doing scarely anything at all. Po- 
tato crop is almost a failure. Several 
cold storage farmers are preparing their 
ammonia plant for storing fruit. One of 
these plants costs about $5000 and will keep 
apples for years. Such plants are being 
put up by several large growers for pears 
and apples, capacity 3000 to 8000 bbls. 


Medford, Burlington Co, July 10—The 


hay crop is the lightest in years. One 
farmer cut four loads from 10 acres. Wheat 
will be a fair crop, much of it cut. Corn 
mostly uneven and rather small. Potatoes 
on high ground are dying, while some are 
making second growth. Cherries were a 
large crop and strawberries also plentiful. 
Many raspberries winterkilled, crop very 
short. Poultry and eggs sell well. Much~ 
milk is shipped to Philadelphia at 2%c per 
qt, the farmer paying the freight. 
Pennington, Mercer Co, July 10—The seri- 
ous drouth has been broken and vegetation 
is revived. The rains came too late to save 
the hay crop and farmers will have scarce- 
ly enough to supply their stock. Corn 
looks fine and oats bid fair to make an av- 
erage crop. The straw has_ lengthened 
considerably since the rains. Potatoes at 
the present show but half a crop, as the 





dry weather prevented large setting. The 
macadam road from Pennington to Tren- 
ton is nearly half completed. The pastures 
show the effects of continued drouth and 
even the meadows cannot recover before 
late in the fall. 


ONTARIO. 





Elgin Co—Under the auspices of the El- 
gin farmers’ institute, nearly 1200 persons 
from this section paid a visit to the provin- 
cial government experimental farms at 
Guelph, June 20, making the trip of 86 miles 
by special train. Immediately upon arrival 
the entire company was invited to luncheon 
in the spacious dining hall at the farrus, 
after which Mr Zavitz, experimenialist, led 
the way to the trial grounds. Here different 
kinds of grain, grass and clover are sown 
for experiment. The farms are mostly of 
rolling land, and are kept in fine condition. 
The college buildings are well equipped 
with all necessary appliances. The city of 
Guelph, about two miles distant from the 
farms, is the county seat of Wellington 
Co. Potatoes and all kinds of grain are 
doing well and hay is above the average. 
Wheat and rye are headed out well. The 
government harbor work is being continued 
and it is expected that by fall the harbor 
will be nearly completed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Shenango, Crawford Co, July 10—Wheat 
is mostly in the shock and hay is being put 
away in excellent condition. The crop will 
be rather light. Oats have been shortened by 
dry weather; they are beginning to head. 
Cool nights have retarded the growth of 
corn, late potatoes coming up well. The 
Shenango valley creamery is turning out 
1120 lbs cheese per day. Farm labor is 
scarce and wages so high that farmers are 
generally doing their own work without 
help. 





Country Produce Markets. 





CONNECTICUT—At MHartford, green 
peas $2 p bu, string beans 1@1 25, tomatoes 
30c p qt, cauliflowers 1 25 p dz, summer 
squash 40c, carrots 40c p dz bchs, beets 35@ 
40c, turnips 30@35c, lettuce 35c, spinach 40c 
p bu, cucumbers 40c p dz, mint 40c p dz 
behs, parsley 50c, radishes 15c, pie plant Ic 
p lb, potatoes 1@1 25 p bu, onions 1, cab- 
bage 1 p dz, blackberries 19@iZc p qt, black 
raspberries 12@1l5c, currants 6@8<c, goose- 
berries 6@8c, cherries 8@10c, oats 37c p bu, 
loose hay 12@14 p ton Live veal 6c p 1b, 
dressed 10@12c, best beef 8 75 p 100 Ibs, pork 
rib 7.25, dressed chickens 14@lic p lb, spring 
ducks 20c, fresh eggs 15@16c p dz. 

At New Haven, old potatoes weak at 70 
@75c p bu, onions 85@90c, cabbage 50c p dz, 
turnips 25c p dz bchs, beets 25c, lettuce 20c, 
radishes $1 25 f 100 bchs, squash 2 p 100, 
peas 1 25 p bu, string beans 90c@1, cucum- 
bers 5c ea, beet greens 75c p bbl, blackber- 
ries 11@12c p qt, black raspberries 12@13c, 
cherries 8@10c. Fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, 
cold storage 14@15c, chickens 9@10c p 1b 
1 w. 14@15¢c d w, roosters 7@7%4c 1 w, broil- 


ers 22@28c d w. Corn 42@44c p bu, oats 
34@36c, bran 16@17 50, middlings 16@17, 
cottonseed meal 22@23, rye straw 9@10, 


oat 8@9, loose hay 18@19, bal-d 20@21. 








The Milk Market. 





At New York, average surplus price con- 
tinues at $1 09 p can of 40 qts, exchange 
price 2c p qt. There is nothing new in the 
situation, the most important feature being 
a fair increase in the receipts, particular- 
ly from the New York, Ontario and western 
section. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended July 10 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 32,445 1,498 523 
N Y¥ Central, 15,740 341 410 
N Y, Ont & West, 46,186 3,224 — 
West Shore, 9,540 1,371 433 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,210 188 74 
N Y & Putnam, 3.661 =~ — 
New Haven & H, 8,8€2 16 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 7 
Long Island, | , _ — 
N J Central, 1,792 35 _ 
HRTCo, 2,772 98 — 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 — —_ 
Total receipts, 183,125 7,751 1,456 
Daily av this week, 26.161 1,107 208 
Daily av last week, 24,698 1,023 181 
Cor week last year, 25,434 1,076 218 


At Albany, the milk market is firm in 
tone, retail dealers endeavoring to secure a 
slight advance from consumers. However, 
we have yet to learn of any improvement 
in theeprice paid to country shippers. The 
dealers make the most of drouth conditions, 
fairly well broken in the recent past, and 
intimate that producers may demand higic¢tr 
prices for milk at this time of year when 
supplies are usually very plentiful. On the 
whole, the situation is not essentially 
changed. 

At Boston, the June supply of milk was 
slightly smaller, while sales showed a sub- 
stantial increase. Of total receipts, how- 
ever, 30 per cent formed a surplus and was 
paid for at the butter price of 12%c p can 
of 8% qts. The regular price paid by con- 
tractors remained at 3lc p can, delivered in 
Beston, freight charges to come out accord- 
ing to distance shipped. The contractors 
paid figures indicated for all sold as whole 
milk, and for 2% per cent of the surplus, 
charging back the remainder at the butter 


price. 
Milk Notes. 

On account of the action taken by the 
members of the F S M P A, the price of 
milk at the station has been kept at 80c p 
can since May 1. Recently the manager of 
the Mutual Milk and Cream Co of New 
York city came here and called upon .some 
of the large farmers to induce them to draw 
their milk to the station again. He guar- 
anteed them that the price would not go 
below 80c, with a probable raise by the 
middle of July. As a result, the following 
morning there was a meeting of the pa- 
trons of the Jackson cheese factory, where 
about 5000 Ibs of milk was received daily, 
and it was decided to close the factory at 
once, and that night all drew their milk to 
the station and the cheese maker was hired 
by the milk company to assist their man 
in the station. It remains to be seen how 
repeated action of this kind will affect the 
workings of the F S MP A, but it is hoped 
that those who remain loyal and withhold 
their milk from the city this summer at a 
sacrifice will be benefited later on.—[W. H, 
J., Oneida Co, N -Y. 

Despite urgent farm business, the Bing- 
hamton meeting of the F S M P A at the 
vlose of June was the largest and most en- 
thusiastic of any yet held. Shippers gave 
the most practical assurance that they are 
in the fight to stay. Among things to be 
noticed in the reports were that wherever 
the local branches have protested against 
attempts to further cut the price they have 
been successful in preventing it; that with 
a greater supply than one year ago they 
were receiving 10c per can more than they 
did, proving that the organization had 
already made for them more dollars than 
it had cost. To one who like myself has 
been for two years daily combating the 
obsolete saying, farmers cannot organize, 
the manly earnestness and business sense 
exhibited was a _ cheering sight.—[A. D. 
Wallen, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 


Direct Attention to the Railroads— 
Without wishing to appear pessimistic or 
to injure the cause of the farmers, it is my 
conviction that they are not on the right 
track. Is it not a fact beyond question that 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


the price of any commodity is regulated by 
the law of supply and demand? Why is it 
not just as consistent for the farmers to 
regulate the price they shall receive for 
potatoes or hay as it is on milk? The 
greatest evil I know of and that which is 
injuring the cause of the F S M P A most 
‘Ms the railroads centering in this city. 
Would it not be well for this ass’n to direct 
its attention in that line? Here are two 
evils, first, the exorbitant freight rates, 
and second, the continual reaching out into 
new territory with liberal inducements to 
those who will start creameries. For ex- 
ample, the D L & W, while the 0 & W 
runs its milk train now to within a few 
miles of Watertown, N Y, intends soon to 
get there. The railroads should be com- 
pelled to retrench or stop their expansion 
methods, for there is no telling what the 
end may be, then reduce the supply, say 
one-fourth to one-third, and much has been 
accomplished. The trouble here in New 
York city is that the market is continually 
flooded. -If the F S M P A succeds in rais- 
ing the price and fixing it themselves, 
would the result not be a larger volume of 
milk than ever and a worse state of affairs 
than now exists?—[John Jay Reynolds, 
New York City. 


re 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 10—The cool, moist 
weather of the past week was favorable for 
the make of cheese in quality, but the quan- 
tity fell off sharply. Inquiry among factory- 
men showed that milk has shrunk from the 
flush in most instances 20 per cent and from 
that up to 25 per cent. The sales of cheese 
to-day bring it down to June 15-18 on an 
average, but there were a few factories 
which closed out their entire June make. 
The prices obtained seemed to be the in- 
ducement, as there is a little apprehension 
that the market may go somewhat lower 
before this month is out. If the N Y market 
was any criterion, prices ought to hare 
been considerably lower to-day, but each 
market now seems tostand onits own bottom. 
A Lowville buyer present here this week 
said that after next Friday there will not be 
more than six lots of cheese actually for 
sale on the Boonville board, as all the rest 
of the factories are contracted for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 3960 bxs at 8c, 200 at 814c; large white 
766 at 8c; small white 760 at 8c, 112 at 8c, 
305 at 8%c and 325 at p t; small colored 286 
at 8c, 420 at 8c; total 7134 bxs against 8209 
last year and 10,949 the year before. There 
were probably 3000 bxs bought, but not 
quoted by buyers, who were dissatisfied 
with the prices paid and were not willing 
to go on record as paying such prices. 
Sales of creamery butter were 30 pkgs at 
17c and 90 pkgs at 18c. 

At Little Falls, the sales of cheese were 
102 bxs large colored at 7%c, 859 large 
white and colored at 8c, 200 at p t; small 
white 325 at 7%c, small white and colored 
5090 bxs at 8c; total 6676 bxs. Also 33 pkgs 
dairy butter at 15@17c, bulk at léc. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, all eyes are turned on the 
growing crop, and all possible business is 
postponed until the situation becomes more 
definite. Thus, there are few, if any, new 
features prevailing, prices and market 
conditions remaining unchanged. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
June 2 lastyr °’98 lastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 843 191 149,967 124,508 

Exports to Europe, 668 105 106,106 88,865 

Imports from Europe, 4 — 2.77 5,509 


PuYALLUP, Pierce Co, Wash—Three fine 
hop houses at Meeker Junction, leased by 
John P. Hartman, were burned June 20. 
They were valued at about $3000. 


CHEHALIS, Lewis Co, Wash—Hops have 
been doing well, aided by two weeks of 
favorable weather. Spraying began in 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very sinall cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

e rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


RIMSON Clover Seed. New crop, perfectly pure; ready June 
25th. Price on apetention, stating quantity wanted. RK. 8. 
JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


CET Plants for sale, good stock. 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 


Docs. 


EWFOUNDLAND, Spaniel, Collie, Terrier, Coach Pups. 
Breken Beagiesand Rabbit Hounds. Prices low. GLEN 
MARY STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa. 





Price right. JOHN 








OGS For Sale—Sporting and t dogs, Pigeons, belgian 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. LAND 8, oy 14, Bower's 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EYLON and India Packet Teas can't be beat. For particulars 
address EAST INDIA BAZAAR, 953 Broadway, New York. 
AGIC Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. HAR- 
BACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RIAL subscription one yr for 30 cents to POULTRY 
MONTHLY, Albany, N. Y. 
Amec™ Goats and Yorkshire Pigs for sale. M. RIEFF, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 


UNTS, Homers, Crosses, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, North- 
umberland, Pa. 























earnest about July 1, lice having appeared 
in many districts. Some contracts have 
been made for the growing crop at 12c p 
lb. Hugh Herren recently sold 42 bales to 
go to Salem, Ore, at 12c. These are said to 
have been the only hops of any season’s 
growth left in this county. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, June 23—There is 
no essential change since last report. As a 
rule, holders, fearing a change in value, 
have been anxious to sell at prevailing 
prices, which, however, have held their own 
for the last three weeks, owing to the un- 
usual smallness of the supply, the export 
toward England, and the prevailing need of 
the brewers. Thus for the last eight days 
there has been a stimulation in the busi- 
ness. But the leading sorts have long since 
been practically contracted for. Prices are 
firm for best goods. An export firm bought 
some greenish hops for 28@3l1c; also inferior 
sorts for below 26c. The total sales for the 
last three weeks have been -950 bales. The 
desirable goods that were held at 28@32c 
are now firm at 34c. Hallertau, Alsace, 
Posen and Wurtembergs are the most 
sought, with Spalter Land next. The ruling 
prices are: Badish 29@37c, prime Wurtem- 
bergs 32@35c, Hallertau sealed 30@38c, <Al- 
sace 27@38c, Spalter Land 30@38c. 

I have received the copy of your book, 
“The Hop,” for which many thanks. I have 
not had time more than to glance at it, but 
it does not need more than a superficial in- 
spection to disclose its great value. It is 
admirably arranged, and thoroughly com- 
prehensive, and as to typography, binding 
and general appearance, it is thoroughly 
satisfactory.—_[Hugh F,. Fox, Hop Dealer, 
New York. 





Merit in Tread Power—This is every- 
where conceded by up-to-date farmers who 
use this method in driving machinery. The 
Fearless tread power made by George D. 
Harder of Cobleskill, N Y, is familiar to 
many of our readers, and is advertised in 
our columns. In our issue of July 1 in touch- 
ing upon the merits of the Fearless, we 
inadvertently made the types say that the 
distance the animal walks is less than one- 
third of a mile per hour. This is an error 
and should read ‘“‘walk less than 1% miles 
per hour.” But the conditions are highly 
satisfactory to farmers as now truly de- 
scribed in this correction, and all interest- 
ed should write to Cobleskill for free de- 
scriptive pamphlets, mentioning this paper. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... ~72%| .79 | 34 | 32%] 23% 23% 
New York ...... -79Y,| .86 393} 36 | 2244) .28 

a oa = 42 40 A 31 

eS 73%] B4 | 35%) 32%] 25 | .25 
8t Louis......... -74%| .79 34 | 31 2649) .23 
Minneapolis ...{ .705¢) 864% 3144) .30 24 2264 
London ......... 8844) .9T 4544) 45 - _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn Oats 
SN cadeacad 7T1Y, 3ahq 23% 
Sept........ 734, 33% 265% 
Dec.....---- | .73 33 on 





At Chicago, wheat has been steady and 
weak by turns, selling down at one time 
2c p bu to the basis of 73%c for Sept and 
95c for Dec, traders refusing to offer 
any support until considerable recessions 
had taken place. While it is everywhere 
recognized that the winter wheat crop is 
deficient, harvest operations and the ap- 
pearance of new grain act as bearish fac- 
tors, especially when taken in connection 
with crop progress in the northwest. Some 
complaints of rather indifferent develop- 
ment in spring wheat, yet the trade refuses 
to become scared this early in the season. 
Meanwhile foreign crop conditions are 
without important change and lacking in 
bullish tendencies. Some of the later re- 
liable advices say the outlook in Russia 
and eastern Europe generally is a little 
better than a month ago, and this has its 
effect, particularly-as foreign markets have 
shown more or less weakness and foreign 
stocks some increase. 

In the home markets, stocks of old wheat 
are liberal, caused partly by the free move- 
ment from first hands in the northwest. 
The visible supply report last week showed 
an increase, remarkable on its face, but 
easily explained. It was decided, begin- 
ning July 1, to include in this report of pub- 
lic stocks a number of cities which have 
hitherto been ignored, and all containing 
more or less grain. These include Fort 
Williams and Port Arthur, Ont, Galveston 
and New Orleans. It naturally followed that 
in comparing the new total with that of the 
previous week, which did not touch these 
points, the apparent increase was unusually 
heavy, although the amount of wheat ac- 
tually available for the world’s markets 
Was no more. 

Corn market has averaged somewhat 
heavy, selling off ic to the basis of 33%c p 
bu for Sept and 33%@34c for No 2 in store, 
or July delivery, subsequently recover- 
ing a trifle. Cash demand is fair, but 
not urgent, in spite of moderate export 
movement and low rates of freight. Trad- 
ers are watching the progress of the crop 
now in the ground, this making fair growth 
the past week or 10 days. 

The oats market has shared in the general 
lifelessness, declining %@lic, Sept work- 
ing under 2ic p bu, and old oats for de- 
livery this month 23@23%éc. 

Rye has ruled heavy, trade restricted, No 
2 quotable a little lower at 60c p bu in 
stcre and 61@62c free on board. Sept has 
sold sparingly a little under 58c. The mar- 
ket is without new feature. 

Barley has averaged less firm, due partly 
to the slight increase in offerings, yet quo- 
tations without important change. Low 
grade 37@38c p bu, fair to choice 39@42c. 

Grass seeds without important change, 
and trade rather lifeless. Sept timothy sold 
at $2 47% p ctl; contract prime, old seed 
quotable at 2 35@2 40. Poor to prime clover 
Salable at 5@6 50 p ctl, some inquiry for 
new crop Oct Gelivery around 7 50. Hun- 
garian 50@60c p ctl, millet 65c@1, German 
millet 1@1 50, mustard 75c@1 15, buckwheat 
i 50@1 80. 

At New York, wheat not particularly ac- 


tive on either domestic or export account. 
Ocean grain freights are a little higher, 
this checking exports from the Atlantic 
cities. Advices from the middle and west- 
ern states indicate a generally good con- 
dition of the new wheat leaving the thresh- 
ing machines. No 2 red winter 79@79%c p 
bu, contract grade for Sept delivery selling 
close to 79c. Four dull and easy in tone. 
Corn exports liberal, but prices not essen- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


tially changed, No 2 in store 39%@40c p bu, 
free on board usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats 291%4@30c p bu in store, choice white and 
clipped in shipping order 33@37c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899} 1898} 1899, 1898} 1899] 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs . .| $5.80) $5.35) $4.00 $3.90] $5.40) $5.00 
|) errs 5.70) 5. -30} 4.25) 5.50) 5.00 
DP Dintiathene sate 5.75) 5. -25) 4.05) 5.35) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5. 5.6 36 3. 5.20) 4.90 
Pittsburg ...........- 5.55] 4.95 0 4.00! 6.00) 4.65 





At Chicago, cattle have sold fairly weil 
at the slight advance scored last week un- 
der temporarily decreased receipts. But 
with liberal arrivals buyers are conserva- 
tive, discriminating sharply against unde- 
sirable quality. The situation as a whole 
is without important change, speculators 
expressing no fear that there will be any 
burdensome number of prime beef animals 
shipped from the country in the near fu- 
ture, 

The trade in stockers and feeders is slow 
and uninteresting. Comparatively few ani- 
mals arrive which come under this classiti- 
cation, nor for that matter is the demand 
fermidable. Dry cows, bulls and mixed 
butchers’ stock generally are in about the 
recent favor, market strong and fairly ac- 
tive; ready outlet for practically everything. 
Fine, fat heifers have sold as high as $5@ 
5 15, and from this point quotations range 
downward to 2 50@3 for poor canning stock, 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60G5 8) Poor to fcy bulls, $3 @ 440 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners. 2 0@ 325 
1450 lbs. 500@5 50 Feeders. heavy, 400@ 475 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stoekers. 450 to bs, 4 00G9 5 16 
L 440@465 Calves. 300 ibs up, 3 00@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 50@ 675 
heifers, @ Milch cows. each, 25 00@45 00 


Fair to good cows, seis 

Four-cent hogs have been the rule part of 
the time, packers and shippers paying that 
figure for prime sorts, and occasionally a 
shade more. In the main, however, swine 
have gone over the scales at a narrow range 
of $3 80@3 95. The quality is good and the 
market healthy. 

While the sheep trade is active, and best 
stock steady to firm, buyers are a little in- 
different in their attitude toward ordinary 
ewes and mixed lots. Supplies all around 
are liberal, and prices show no important 
change. Good to choice native wethers are 
quotable at $4 75@5 25, yearlings 5 25@6 50, 
poor to good mixed lots 2 50@350. Lambs 
in fairly good demand with better grades 
selling at 5 50@6 50 and extra lots 6 75@7. 

At Pittsburg, the better grades of cattle 


in good demand and fully steady Monday 
of this week when 105 cars came forward, 
all other grades weak to a shade lower. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 +60 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@420 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 5 30 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25@4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 99 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 


0 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 425@450 Bolognacows,phd, 8 5 00 
Rough, half-fat, Hrs 50 F'sh cows& springers, 20 mgt co 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 430 Veal calves, 5 2 


Hog market fairly active, Monday’s sup- 
ply 30 double decks, transactions largely 
arecund $4 25; ordinary heavy droves 4 10@ 
415. Sheep in good demand and steady to 
strong at 4 50@4 90, yearlings usual pre- 
mium, spring lambs 5@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand at the 
opening of this week when 90 cars came 
forward. Sales generally at 15@25c advance 
over fast week’s general close. Fair to ex- 
tra shipping steers $4 65@5 75, fancy nom- 
inally a premium. Stock cattle in moderate 
favor at 4@460. Veal calves steady at 6 50 
@é 80. Hogs active and 10c higher, Mon- 
day’s supply 70 double decks; yorkers and 
pigs 4 25, medium and heavy droves 4 20 
@4 25, rough lots usual discount. Sheep 
without important change, averaging firm 
at 5@5 25, yearlings a premium and lambs 
6 50@7. 

At New York, cattle steady to firm when 
choice while common steers and mixed 
butchers’ stuff were 10c lower. Ordinary to 
extra beeves $4 75@5 75, fancy 6, dry cows 
and bulls 2 50@4 25. Veal calves fairly ac- 
tive and strong, with good to choice salable 
at 5@6 50. Hogs quiet at a slight advance, 
recent sales 4 20@4 30. Sheep without im- 
portant change, butcher grades fully steady 
to firm. Common to prime 3 50@5, choice 
wethers 5 35, lambs 5@7 25. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts are only moderate, 

and while trade is lacking in snap, it is 














fairly satisfactory for the time of year, 
Quotations are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $75@260 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200.2625 
Drivers, 60@300 
Saddle horses, 35@190 
Generai purpose, 30@50 


GENERAL [ARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retaii- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices firm and higher. Ch 
marrow beans $1 524%.@1 55 p bu, poor to 
good 1 20@1 50, ch medium 1 40@1 42%, poor 
to good 1 15@1 35, ch pea 1 40, poor to good 
1 15@1 45, red kidney ch 1 70, poor to good 
1 40@1 65, white kidney ch 1 90@}j 95, poor 
to good 1 40@1 85, yellow eye 35@1 40, 
black turtle soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 65, green 
peas 1 10@1 15. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, in moderate supply and 
slow demand. Prime veals 8%@9c p lb, 
fair to good 7@8c, common 6@6%c, butter- 
milk calves 6@7c, light pork 64@6%c; me- 
dium 5%@6, heavy 4@5c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts liberal, fancy lots 
firm, others slow. Fcy selected white 1iic 
p dz, mixed 16%c, N Y and Pa, av best, loss 
off 16c, western selected at mark 15@15%c, 
av best 14%c, av good 11%@12%c, southern 
$2 50@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and of ir- 
regular quality. Nearby and Cape, fcy 18@ 
19c p dz, ch eastern 15@l6éc, fair to good 
13%@14%e, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@iéc, 


-western selected 15c, fair to good 134%@14%c, 


dirties and checks $2@3 p 30-dz case. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples increasing in sup- 
ply, pears and peaches scarce, berries ir- 
regular. Va apples $1@3 p bbl, N J 1@2, 
Fla pears 3@5 50 p bbl, southern peaches 
75c@2 p carrier, plums 1@1 50, grapes 25@ 
35c p 8-lb bskt, cherries, large black 10@i4c 
p lb, light colored 6@10c, sour 4@5c, cur- 
rants 5@6c p qt, strawberries 6@i3c, red 
raspberries 3@6c p pt, blackcaps 3@4c, 
huckleberries 8@12c p qt, blackberries 6@ 
10c. green gooseberries 5@7c, Fla musk- 
melons 1@2 50 p cra, watermelons 100@200 
p carload i6@25 p 100, Fla pineapples 1 75@ 


4p case. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady at former prices. 
Coarse corn meal 76@79c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal and grits $1@1 02%, middlings 16@19 p 
ton, winter bran 16@17 50, spring 15@15 50, 
linseed oil meal 24, rye feed 80@85c p 100 
Ibs, screenings 60@80c, prime cottonseed 
meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, demand only moderate and 
prices about steady under light supply. 
Prime new timothy hay 90c p 100 ibs, No 1 
80@85c, No 2 70@77%c, No 3 60@65c, clover 
mixed 60@65c, clover 50@60c, salt hay 40@ 
45c, no grade 45@50c, long rye straw 40@50c. 


Poultry. 

At New York, market clearing up well, 
prices changeable. Fresh killed iced tur- 
keys 10c p Ib, Phila broilers, ch large 18@ 
20c, small to medium 14@l5c, western dry- 
picked 13@14c, scalded 12@13c, N Y and Pa 
fowls 10%@lic, western 10%c, roosters 6c, 
spring ducks l4c, squabs $2@2 50 p dz. Live 
spring chickens 12@13c,small lic, fowls 10%c, 
roosters 6%c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c p pr, 
geese 75c@1 25. 

At Boston, not much demand, receipts 
light. Northern and eastern fresh-killed 
fowls, extra 13c p Ib, common to good 10@ 
12c, broilers 18@20c, spring ducks 14@1é6c. 
Western iced turkeys 10@1ic, broilers 15@ 
16c, small 12@14c, fowls lic, roosters 7@7%c. 
Live fowls 10%@lic, roosters 6@7c, chick- 
ens 12@16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions about steady, cab- 
bage dull, string beans lower. Asparagus 
$1@3 p dz bchs, beets 1@2 p 100 bchs, cu- 
cumbers 50@75c p bu-bx, cabbage 1 50@2 50 
p 100, Fla egg plants 2@3 p bbl, green corn 
50c@1 25 p 100, lettuce 50c@1 50 p bbi, peas 





































































































1@1 50 p bskt, peppers 1 50@2 -p bu-bx, 
squash 50c@1 p bbli-cra, string beans, green 
50c@1 p bskt, wax 40@75c, turnips 50@75c 
p bbl, tomatoes 50c@1 25 p carrier, onions, 
Orange Co red 1 75@2 25 p bag, N J and 


southern 2@2 50 p bbl, Bermuda 75c@1 p 
cra. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, demand fair, desirable 


stock moving freely. Southern Rose $2@ 
3 p bbl, Chili White 2@2 75, Chili Red 1 75 
@2 50, southern seconds 1@1 50, culls 75c@ 
1, old 1@2 p bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI*PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, spring chick- 
ens 18@20c p lb 1 w, 20@22c d w, broilers 27 
@29c, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@14%c d w, 
ducks 10@1lc 1 w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10c 
1 w, 10@lic d w, fresh eggs 18@18%c p dz. 
Old potatoes $1 50 p bbl, new 2 25@2 75, new 
cabbage 4@5 50 p 100, green peas 2 25@2 75 
p bbl, string beans 50@65c p bu, cucumbers 
1 25@1 50 p 100, black raspberries 9@10c p 
qt, strawberries 9@10c, watermelons 15@22 
p 100. Corn 42@44c p bu, oats 35@38c, bran 
14 50@15 50 p ton, middlings 15@17, cotton- 
seed meal 22 50, loose hay 9@12, baled 8@12, 
oat straw 4@5, rye 7@9. 

At Syracuse, baled timotfiy hay $10@13 p 
ton, loose 9@12, oat straw 4@7, rye 7@9, 
bran 15 50@16, middlings 16, corn 40@45c p 
bu, oats 38@42c. Dressed beef 8@8\4c p Ib, 
yeal 8$@8%4c, hogs 5@5%c, mutton l1lc, milch 
cows 45@75 ea. Fresh eggs 12@15c p dz, 
chickens 10@12c p 1b 1 w, 13@17c d w, broil- 
ers 18@20c, spring ducks 14c 1 w, 18c d w. 
Old potatoes 50@65c p bu, summer squash 
5e ea, green peas 1 p bu, string or wax 
beans 2, black raspberries 9@10c p qt, red 
lic, currants 5@6c, gooseberries 5@6c, cher- 
ries 6@7c p Ib. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 13@i4c p dz, 
green peas 60@75c p bu, potatoes 80@90c, 
onions $1 25, string beans~1@1 25, lettuce 
4c p bch, beets 4@6c, radishes 4@5c, aspara- 
gus 5c, cucumbers 3@6c ea, cabbage 4@5c 
p lb. Live steers 34%@4%c p Ib, lambs 5@6c, 
veal calves 5%4@5%c, dressed veal 8@8%c, 
fowls 8c 1 w, 11@12c d w. Oats 32c p bu, 
rye 50c, corn 40c, loose hay 8@10 p ton, oat 
straw 4@5. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 14@14%c p dz, live fowls 12@12%c 
Pp lb, roosters 8c, spring chickens 14@léc, 
ducks 9@1lic, dressed fowls 10@11c, chickens 
18@23c. New apples 75c@$1 25 p bu, goose- 
berries 5@6c p qt, blackberries 5@6c, red 
raspberries 34%4@4%c p pt, black 3@3%c, 
currants 5@7c p at, Rose potatoes 3@3 50 
p bbl, onions 2@2 25. Ch baled timothy 
hay 17 p ton, No 1 16, mixed 14@15, straight 
rye straw 9@9 50, tangled 8@8 50, bran 15@ 
15 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 1 tim- 
othy hay $16@16 50 p ton, clover mixed 14 
@14 50, straight rye straw 8@8 50, wheat 
and oat 6@8;, bran 12 50@14, middlings 13@ 
14. Fresh eggs 12@12%c p dz, spring chick- 
ens 12@14c p lb, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 8@1lc, 
roosters 25@30c ea. New southern potatoes 
2@2 75 p bbl, cabbage 2@3 50 p 100 heads, 
beets 1%@2%%c p bch, string beans 1 25@1 50 
p bu, cucumbers 12@1l5ic p bskt, corn 5@8c p 
dz, red raspberries 24%@38ec p pt, black 5@6e 
p at, blackberries 4@5%c, huckleberries 7@ 
8c, gooseberries 4%@5%c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes steady, 
old 55¢c p bu, new 55@60c, onions 50@75c, 
cabbage $20 p ton, black raspberries 7c p 
qt, dewberries 8@10c, watermelons 8@12 p 
100. Poultry fairly active. Chickens 7%c 
DP lb 1 w, 8%c d w, broilers 18c, turkeys 8c 
1 w, 10¢c d w, ducks 8c 1 w, lic d w, geese 
lic 1 w, 13c d w, fresh eggs 11%c p dz. 
Corn 35@38c p bu, oats 28@30c, bran 14 p 
ton, shorts 13, middlings 16, screenings 13, 
loose hay 9@10, baled 9 50@10 50, clover 6 50 
@7, oat and wheat straw 3 50@4, rye 4 50. 
Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 65@3 90, 
sheep 3 50@4, hides 7@8c p lb, milch cows 
25@40 ea. . 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 9%4c p dz, chick- 
ens 10c p Ib, hens 8%c, turkeys 5c, ducks 6 
@8c. No 1 timothy hay $12@12 25 p ton, No 
2 11, clover, pure 8@8 50, mixed 10@10 50, 
oat straw 5, wheat 4 25@4 50, rye 5 50@6, 
bran 11@11 50, middlings 12@12 50. Fcy ap- 
ples 250@2 75 p bbl, green gooseberries 3@ 
3°25 p 2-bu, dewberries 2@2 50 p bu-cra, red 
raspberries 3 50@4, huckleberries 2 25@2 50 
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p 24-qt cra, currants 125, cabbage 1@1 25 
p bbl-cra, southern potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
onions 1 50@1 75, cucumbers 15@25c p dz. 


THE DAIRY TIIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


There has been no important change 
since the last report, prices holding steady 
for all grades and receipts ample for ordi- 
nary requirements. Consumptive demand 
is not especially large, and the export 
movement very light. 

New York State—At Albany, firm on all 
grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 18@19c p 
lb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At Syra- 
cuse, in good demand. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 17%@18%c, prints 18@20c, dairy 17@ 
1742c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20c, 
fine 19c, N Y cmy 18@19c, dairy 17@18c.—At 
Watertown, ch dairy 15¢. fair to good 13c. 

At New York, general steadiness pre- 
vails under moderate movement. West- 
ern extra cmy 18%c p Ib, firsts 174@ 
18c, seconds 16%@l17c, thirds 15@li6c, N Y 
extra cmy 18%c, firsts 1744@18c, thirds to 
seconds 15@1l7c, N Y fcy dairy 17@17%éc, 
firsts 16@16%4c, Welsh tubs, fcy 17c, firsts 
16@16%4c, imt emy extra 1544@16c, western 
dairy, finest 14@14%c, western factory 
13@13%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
modérate, prices firm. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy, extra 184%4@19c p lb, 
firsts 18c, seconds 16@l17c, imt cmy 13@léc, 
ladies 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, quiet and firm. 
Cmy separator, extra 19@20c p lb, firsts 18@ 
19c, gathered cream extra 18@19c, firsts 16@ 
17c, imt emy 15@17e, ladles 14@l1lé6c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 18c p Ib, prints 19c, dairy 11% 
@12ce.—At Cincinnati, steady under fair 
demand. Fcy Elgin cmy 19@20c, Ohio cmy, 
fey separator 16c, gathered cream 14@15c, 
dairy 12c, 

At Boston, market quiet at former prices. 
Vt and N H extra cmy asst sizes 19c p Ib, 
northern N Y 19c, western 19c, northern cmy 
firsts 174%4@18%4c, eastern 16@18c, Vt extra 
dairy 17c, N Y¥ 16@17c, N Y and Vt firsts 15c, 
seconds 14c, western imt cmy 14%@l5c, la- 
dles 134%@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 7@8c p lb, flats 7@7%c, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@13%c.,—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 8@9c.—At Rochester, full 
cream, large 9c, twins 9c. 

At New York, business is not especially 
active, demand being light. Prices show 
some weakness. N Y full cream, ch large 
white 8c p lb, good to prime 74%4@7%c, ch 
colored 8c, good to prime 744@7%c, common 
to fair 7@7%c, ch small _ colored or 
white 814c, good to prime 8@8%4c, common 
to fair 7@7%c, light skims 6%@7c, part 
skims 64@6%c, full skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 19 lots, 
1603 bxs cheese, offered on this board July 8, 
8%c bid, no sales. Later on street all sold 
at 8%@8 7-16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
quiet and easier. N Y full cream, fcy small 
8144@8%c p Ib, fair to ch 8@8%c, part skims 
6@7%e, Swiss 11@12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm. N Y full 
cream, large size 8%@9c p Ib, flats 94 @9%%e, 
small size 93,.@95c, Ohio picnics 84%@8Xc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars lic p Ib, Ohio flat 10c. 
—At Cincinnati, market firm. Good _ to 
prime Ohio flat 8@8%c, family favorite 8%c, 
twins 9@9%4c, Young America 10c. 

At Boston, the market has an easy tone 
under moderate movement. N Y small extra 
8%4c p Ib, large extra &c, firsts 74%@8c, sec- 
onds 6@7c, Vt small extra 8%c, large extra 
8c, firsts 74%@8c, seconds 6@7c, sage 8@9c, 
western extra twins 8%c, fair to good 7% 
@8c, Ohio flats 8c. 








Rheumatism—S. D. P.’s horse is stiff 


over the loins and when he gets down he 
cannot get up on his hind legs. His shoul- 
der is swollen and very stiff. This is a 
case of muscular rheumatism and is a very 
difficult disease to get rid of. Give 1 dr 
iodide of potassium at a dose three times 
a day in a small mash of bran. Continue 
this for one week, then give 1 dr each of 
oil of gaultheria and fluid extract of nux 
vomica at a dose in % pt oatmeal gruel 
twice a day. Give for 10 days, then skip 
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a week and give again if needed. Bathe 

the shoulder three times a day with hot 

water and apply a little soap liniment after 

each bathing. The best book on diseases 

of horses and cattle is Dr McIntosh’s, 

. can be had at this office postpaid for 
240. 








The Modern Farmer in His Business 


Relations is the title of a unique book by 
Edward F. Adams. This man has had a 
wide business experience, of late years has 
been a practical farmer and has had a va- 
ried career as an organizer of farmers’ in- 
stitutes and associated co-operative move- 
ments among the farmers of California. It is 
really ‘‘a study of some of the principles 
underlying the art of profitable farming 
and marketing and of the interests of 
farmers as affected by modern social and 
economic conditions and forces.’ Instead 
of being a work on the technicalities of 
farming or detailed directions for agricul- 
tural operations, it is a capable, up-to-date 
and independent discussion on the larger 
aspects of farm life, farmers’ education and 
relationships, the farmer as a business man 
and co-operator, and the farmer’s attitude 
toward t e tariff, currency, trusts, other 
issues of the day, etc. The co-operative 
fruit marketing societies of California are 
described with a fullness that alone is 
worth all the book costs to any body of 
farmers who are seeking to co-operate in 
any way. The book is published by N. J. 
Stone Co and is sold by the Orange Judd 
company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
the price being $3 net. It is not only a 
large and comprehensive work, but is a 
unique example of the intellectual and 
business awakening that is so remarkable 
among American farmers at the present 
time. 


Sterility—C. R. L. (N Y) wants a rem- 
edy for sterility in a heifer. Medicine is of 
no use in such cases. If possible have her/ 
examined by a qualified veterinarian and 
find the cause and remove it if possible. 














A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4-inch 

re. 





This wagon is made of best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set 
of new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish meta 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 


GINSENG 


Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany 


By MAURICE G. KAINS 


As its name indicates, this book is a complete working 
treatise for the grower of ginseng—that new crop which 
is attracting such general attention among farmersand -~ 
gardeners. It discusses in a practical way how to begin 
with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepa- 
ration, planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market and 
for improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits that 
may be expected. Coming just now it is of particular 
interest, since owing to the decreasing wild supply of our 
forests, the prices offered by dealers have been steadily 
rising since 1858, and especially during the last elevon 
years, and since the demand in China—the great market 
for this root—seems never to be fully supplied. The book- . 
let is concisely written, well and profusely illustrated, and 
should be in the hands of all who expect to grow this drug 
to supply the export trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to thetr farms and gardens, without interfering 
with the regular work. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, 25 Cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building 
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The Enlarged Army. 





It is officially announced that there will 
be twelve new regiments of troops or- 
ganized for service in the Fhilippines, and 
ten of these are to be numbered from twen- 
ty-six to thirty-five inclusive, thus con- 
tinuing the numbers of the present infan- 
try regiments of the regular army. 

The president and the war department 
officials will endeavor to place experienced 
and competent officers in charge of these 
new regiments. They have made a good 
start in selecting €ol Edmund Rice of Mas- 
sachusetts to command the 26th reg- 
iment, the first one to be formed. A 
southern senator who has been at the 
White house was given to understand that 
the president would apportion the officers 
for the new regiments among the several 
states in the proportion of a captain and 
a first lieutenant for each state, irrespec- 
tive of politics. The higher officers are 
to be taken largely from the regular es- 
tablishment. It is understood that a 
strong effort will be made to reserve the 
second lieutenancies for the non-commis- 
sioned officers who have made good rec- 
ords in active service, both with the reg- 
ulars and volunteers. 

There is a very strong possibility that 
the regimental organizations now to be 
formed may be permanent, and that will 
tend to assimilate the conditions under 
which they are organized in all respects to 
those of the regular army. 





The Problem of Trusts—Ex-Congress- 


man J. M. Farquhar, a member of the in- 
dustrial commission which has been sit- 
ting at Washington, when asked what he 
thought would be the finding of the com- 
mission on the trust question, said that he 
was unable to _ forecast it, but did 
not see how corporations could be de- 
clared unlawful. He continued: ‘Trusts 
are formed for the avowed purpose of 
cheapening production, controlling prices 
and regulating the output. According to 
the universal laws of trade, this cannot be 
declared illegitimate. The formation of 
trusts is nothing more than the outgrowth 
of new business conditions in the country. 
We as a nation are producing a vast 
amount more than we consume, and the 
combination is nothing more than an effort 
to get products on the market in the cheap- 
est way. It is not due to a desire to make 
more money, but to make as much as was 
made before this enormous overproduction 
commenced. If people would, instead of ad- 
dressing memorials to congress, build up 
a merchant marine by which the overpro- 
duction of America could be carried and 
sold to foreign countries, there would be 
no cause for objecting to the trusts in the 
country. In many cases the trusts have 
proved a benefit to the public at large. 
There is one thing in the trust problem 
which should be remedied, and that is the 
enormous capitalization of corporations. It 
is responsible for more business depression 
in this country than anything else. The 
remedy for this lies with the state legis- 
lators.”’ 





New Ship Canal—The proposed St Clair 
and Erie ship canal is to cross the Cana- 
dian peninsula which lies between the two 
lakes. It is to have a length of 13 miles 
and the dredged channel in Lake St Clair 
to its entrance will be 19 miles in length. 
This total length of 32 miles is against the 
111 miles over the course now in use by the 
lake-carrying trade through the Detroit 
river. The canal will cheapen lake traffic, 
and is looked upon by shippers as an im- 
portant link in the deep channel system, 
and it is hoped will extend lake commerce 
by means of a ship canal to the seaboard. 





Reciprocity with Jamaica—Jamaica’s 
recent tariff law was believed to be spe- 
cially directed against the United States 
and this was why a reciprocity treaty was 
thought to be advisable. The law permits 
but a 20 per cent concession on the regu- 
lar duties, and as all concerned in framing 
the treaty have been placed under strict 
reserve, it is not known whether the maxi- 
mum concession has been granted. The 
concessions, however, differ materially from 
those granted the other British West In- 
dian colonies. In some of these others 12 
per cent is the basis of reduction. If is un- 


derstood that the basis of reduction will be 
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much greater in the case of Jamaica, under 
the workings of the new treaty. Last year 
Jamaica shipped to the United States goods 
valued at $3,499,161 and received from the 


United States goods valued at $4,389,583, 
both imports and exports being about equal 
to Jamaica’s combined trade with all other 
countries together, including England and 
the British colonies. 





To Drain Dismal Swamp—The Dismal 


swamp has been bought by lumber man- 
ufacturers, and very interesting legal ques- 
tions have been raised by the purchase. In 
the center of the Dismal swamp, made 
famous by Thomas Moore, the poet, who 
visited it, is Lake Drummond. This lake 
is a portion of the Dismal swamp canal, 
an inside waterway from Norfolk to the 
North Carolina sounds, by which vessels 
may avoid the dangers of rounding Cape 
Hatteras. The canal has recently been 
deepened and widened at a cost of about a 
million of dollars. The lumbermen who 
bought the swamp propose to drain it in 
order to secure the timber in it. Should 
they drain it they will leave the canal 
high and dry, eighteen feet above the tide- 
water. The swamp, of which the lumber- 
men bought 143,000 acres, lies half in Vir- 
ginia and half in North Carolina, and their 
legal right to drain it will probably be 
contested in two states. 


“What Would Jesus Do?”—There is a 
new political party in Iowa. It is called 
the United Christian party, and the idea 
of its founders is to carry on all govern- 
ment by asking the question, ‘““What would 
Jesus do?” 








Presided at Guiteau Trial—Judge Walter 


S. Cox, justice of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, has tendered his res- 
ignation to the president. Justice Cox has 
been on the bench for more than 20 years, 
and his determination to resign was 
prompted by his age, which exceeds 72 
years. He presided at the trial of Guiteau, 
the assassin of President Garfield. 


The Dreyfus Court Martial—Sentence 
was passed upon Capt Dreyfus on Dec 22, 
1894. He is now sent before a new court 
martial at Rennes on the following ques- 
tion: “Is Dreyfus guilty of having in 1894 
practiced machinations or carried on com- 
munications with a foreign power or one 
of its agents for the purpose of inducing it 
to engage in hostilities or to wage war 
against France, or of furnishing it with the 
means of doing so by supplying it with the 
notes and documents enumerated in the 
bordereau?” That is the question upon 
which the Rennes court martial will have 
to pass, 


Pike’s Peak Illuminated—The people 
of Denver, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, 
Victor and Pueblo united in a grand Fourth 
of July illumination on the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, 14,147 feet above the sea level. 
As the clock struck midnight 1700 pounds 
of red, white and blue powder were set on 
fire on the peak. The national colors were 
reflected from the clouds, which had gath- 
ered in the west, and the effect was mag- 
nificent. The fires were kept burning an 
hour. About 50 persons were on the peak, 
including one woman, Miss Katharine 
Garnet Summerill of Philadelphia. The 
illumination was seen at Denver, 75 miles 
north, and at Pueblo, 45 miles south. 





Summer Summaries—Receivers of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf railroad 
charge that it was “‘bled’’ by its former 
management in the interest of speculative 
corporations.——In the order creating new 
regiments it is explicitly stated that only 
unmarried men will be enlisted.——A $10,- 
000 monument is to be erected over the 
grave of “Silver Dick’’ Bland at Lebanon, 
Mo.——Emperor William of Germany has 
sent a telegram to President Loubet of 
France complimenting the young French 
sailors of the schoolship Iphigenie.——The 
Michigan supreme court has declared un- 
constitutional the act for the municipal 
ownership of Detroit street railroads.—— 
The Christian Endeavor convention at De- 
troit was marked by enthusiasm though 
there was some grumbling by concession- 
aires that the attendance was not as large 
as promised.——W. J. Buchanan, United 
State@ minister to Argentina, was awarded 
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$100,000 for his services in connection with 
the boundary dispute between Chile and 
Argentina. The Chilean newspapers pro- 
test——-The American delegates at. The 
Hague have obtained from the peace con- 
ference a unanimous vote in favor of hav- 
ing the question of private property at sea 
in time of war dealt with at a special con- 
ference to be summoned hereafter. Bish- 
oo John P. Newman, three times chaplain 
of the national senate, founderof the South- 
western Christian Advocate, is dead at the 
age of 73, after an illness of two years’ du- 
ration.—_—The late Robert Bonner was 
a printer and in 1843 was considered one of 
the fastest typesetters in Connecticut. He 
set 1700 ems an hour at one time on the 
president’s message.——Brig-Gen Leonard 
Wood has been appointed to the command 
of the consolidated departments of Puerto 
Principe and Santiago in Cuba.——J. Fred 
Powers, a student of Notre Dame univer- 
sity, South Bend, Ind, has won the all- 
round championship of American amateur 
athletes, scoring 6202% points.——There is 
widespread dissent in Canada over the pro- 
posed trafiic agreement between the gov- 
ernment and the Grand Trunk railroad 
company. 








Automobile Test—Mr and Mrs John D. 


Davis are to attempt a trip from New 
York to San Francisco by automobile. To 
go from ocean to ocean Mr Davis will 
travel about 3700 miles. In England the 
longest run that has been made was 621 
miles over roads equal to parkways. 
Through the Rocky mountains ir 
Davis will have to follow stage coach routes 
and eattle trails. The vehicle in which Mr 
Davis will travel will have a gasoline motor 
in a box beneath the seat. Sufficient fuel 
can be carried to run 240 miles. The car- 
riage has three gears, giving three differ- 
ent speeds of ten, twenty-five and thirty- 
five miles an hour. It is said to be able to 
climb a 25 per cent grade at the rate of 
five miles an hour. Mr Davis expects to 
maintain an average speed of fifteen miles 
an hour for the entire distance, doing bet- 
ter in the east than west of the Mississippi. 
The route taken will be through Albany, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Reno 
and Sacramento. Mr Davis expects to ar- 
rive at his destination early in August. 





“Fighting Joe’? Wheeler—Brig-Gen Jo- 
seph Wheeler has been ordered to report to 
Gen Otis at Manila for service in the Phil- 
ippine islands. 








VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS: Department 
of the Interior, Washington, }. C., June 7, 1899. The 
attention of all persons interested therein is hereby 
directed to the following extract from the Act of Congress 
oe March 3, 1899, to wit: The owners or holders of 

1 outstanding military land warrants or parts of such 
warrants issued or allowed by the State of Virginia for 
military services performed by the officers and soldiers, 
seamen, or marines of the Virginia State and Continental 
lines inthe Army or Navy of the Revolution are hereby 
notified and required to present and surrender them to 
the Secretary of the Interior within twelve months from 


the passage of this Act for his action under the provi. 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act making further provi- 
sions for the satisfaction of the Virginia land warrants,’ 

approved August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two; and all such warrants or parts of warrants not 


so pres sented and surrendered to the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be forever barred and invalid. c. A 
HITCHCOCK, Secretary of the Interior. 





TATE OF NEW YORK— 
WO nations. 


Civil Service Exami- 
Open competitive examinations will be 
held on or about July 29th for the positions of Veal In- 
spector and Bee Inspector in the Department of Agri 
culture. Intending competitors must file applications in 
the office of the State Civil Service Commission, Albany, 
N. Y., five days before the date of examination. Appli- 
— blanks may be obtained by addressing the Com- 
mission. 
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[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


Hulda’s Biscuit. 
By Marion Dickinson. 


T IS going to be a gala occasion 
for Easton,” and Kitty Fox gave 
an ecstatic skip. “They have 
engaged the Berwick band to 
play all the evening, and then 
—I ‘most forgot—besides the 
prizes for roses and strawber- 
ries, Deacon Eldrige has offered 
prizes of two dollars each for 
the best loaf of bread, the best 
biscuit and the best loaf of 
eake. I’ve half a mind to try 
for the cake prize. Will you send any 


roses?” 

Hulda shrugged her shoulders and 
glanced across the hedge at the bushes 
laden with crimson, pink and white blos- 
soms. “Nobody cares for old-fashioned 
roses,” she said, half scornfully. “It would 
be absurd to enter them for a prize.” “TI 
don’t know,” said Kitty meditatively, rest- 
ing her elbows on the low gate. “I think 
they are lovely.” But her mind was evi- 
dently absorbed in something else. 

“Won't you come in?” Hulda asked po- 
litely. “It isn’t 5 yet.” Kitty shook her 
head. “I can’t,’’ she replied. “I must study 
my Latin lesson before tea. Say, Hulda, I 
meant what I said about trying for the 
cake prize. It would be such fun. Why 
don’t you try, too?” “I’m no cake maker,” 
her companion answered, with a queer look 
in her eyes. “Then try for the biscuit,” 
urged Kitty, anxious for moral support. 

‘What would be the use?” the girl said 
coldly. ‘“‘Mrs Stimson is sure to take that 
prize.” “But Mrs Stimson says she will 
not try for it. Her daughter is coming 
home with her children for a visit and she 
will be too busy. I do wish you would.” 

Hulda was not to be fired by her enthu- 
siasm, and in a more subdued mood Kitty 
took her departure. “Hulda is a little queer 
at times,’ she grumbled to herself. “I 
suppose her mind is above such humble 
matters. I know she is a good cook—her 
grandmother told me so—but she never 
speaks of it, and acts as if she had no in- 
terest in anything besides her books.” And 
Hulda, too, was grumbling as she hurried 
up the flagged walk to the pillared porch. 
‘“‘Make cake, indeed,” she said with a bit- 
ter little smile. “It would make her eyes 
open if she knew how little cake is eaten in 
this house. Perhaps we will have some, 
now grandmother’s dividend has come.” 
She glared defiantly at the brass knocker, 
which beamed genially back. It even 
seemed to wink at her as if in enjoyment 
of the secret manner in which it had been 
polished after dark to save Hulda’s pride. 
The girl hastily opened the door into the 
wide hall and passed thence into the room 
on the left. 

A sweet old face was turned to meet her 
and Mrs Drew folded her hands on her 
work with a sigh of content. “It is good 
to see you back, Hulda,” she said gently. 
“The house has been very still this after- 
noon and thoughts are sometimes sad com- 
pany.” ‘I’m sorry not to have come ear- 
lier, dear,” and Hulda no longer looked 
repellant as she bent to kiss the wrinkled 
cheek. ‘‘The mail was late, but I was paid 
for waiting. Here is your dividend from 
the X and B. It comes in good time, for 
the pension money is nearly gone.” 

Mrs Drew eagerly adjusted her glasses 
and took the envelope in a hand that trem- 
bled slightly. How trying the thousand 
petty economies of every day were to this 
woman who had known luxury, nobody 
would ever know, Hulda least of all; while 
the girl in turn hid no less zealously the 
pride and the thousand little devices for 
keeping an imposing face for the world. 
Thus it happened that the kindly folk of 
Easton, deceived by the stately mansion, 
with its air of settled presperity, little 
dreamed that stern-faced care kept house 
with Mrs Drew and her grandchild. The 
glamor of Squire Drew’s wealth still hung 
about them. Callers were net in the habit 
of “running in’ informally. The charming 
courtesy of the elder woman and the proud 
reticence of the younger kept neighborly 
attentions upon a ceremonious footing. In- 
deed, Easton took pride in the lustrous 
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mahogany and the rare curios from over 
seas which graced the darkened rooms— 
darkened cunningly by Hulda to conceal 
time’s ravages upon the old brocades and 
velvet carpets—and boasted mildly of the 
family to strangers. If good Deacon El- 
drige wondered at the meager store of pro- 
visions which was ordered by the ladies, he 
kept his own counsel. 

Hulda left her grandmother to her letter 
while she lighted the kitchen fire and set 
on the teakettle. She gave a little frown 
as the cupboard disclosed no stores beyond 
bread and butter, a morsel of cheese and 
half a glass of jelly made from last year’s 
crab-apples. “Cake!’ she murmured, with 
sarcastic inflection. ‘‘Never mind. Grand- 
ma shall have something better to-mor- 
row.”” Measuring the tea carefully into the 
pot, she set it to draw, while she slipped 
out at the side door in search of the de- 
spised roses. “Our supper shall please the 
eye at least,” she thought, as she filled a 
blue and white bowl with glowing color 
which was refiected dimly from the pol- 
ished table. Setting out the old silver and 
the dainty fluted cups which she had loved 
from childhood she hurried back to the 
sitting-room eager to share her grand- 
mother’s content. 

Mrs Drew still sat in the west window 
looking out across her garden with eyes 
that did not seem to see. The letter had 
fluttered down to the floor, the check was 
nowhere visible. Something unusual in 
the white face made Hulda cross the room 
swiftly and kneel by her side. ““What is it, 
grandma?” she asked softly. 

Mrs Drew put out her hand and stroked 
the girl’s head a moment. “It is only a 
little disappointment, dearie,” she said, 
still looking across the garden. “The X 
and B are not able to deciare a dividend.” 
Hulda sat down abruptly and stared at her 
grandmother with wide eyes. ‘What shall 
we do until the pension comes again?” she 
asked in a voice whieh she tried to steady. 
“There are only five dollars left and we 
can’t cut the corners much closer unless we 
live on hasty pudding and milk.” “That is 
very wholesome, dear,” and Mrs Drew gave 
her an affectionate look. “We will try it 
for a time. We might sell some of the 
furniture,’”’ with a swift glance around. 

Hulda’s eyes followed hers from one 
massive article to another, all endeared by 
many memories. She gave a little groan, 
then laughed to cover it. “Not until we 
come to desperate places. Oh, how I wish 
I was ready to teach! Do you suppose I 
could get a school now?” “The summer is 
before us,” Mrs Drew answered, unwilling- 
ly, dreading to see the hope die in the ear- 
nest eyes. “We will not plan now. Some 
way will be provided.” 

But no way seemed to open, though both 
spent long hours in fruitless planning, and 
little by little the small sum slipped away. 
Hulda reviewed her scanty accomplish- 
ments, but none were available. She even 
made tentative inquiries for pupils to 
coach, but nobody seemed anxious for sum- 
mer work. At last, when matters seemed 
desperate as she sat on the steps in the 
twilight watching night settle down upon 
her little world, Kitty’s suggestion flashed 
into her mind. Two dollars was not to be 
despised and she could make delectable 
biscuit. With a new hope in her eyes she 
hurried to Mrs Drew with her plan. There 
was of course a chance, her grandmother 
admitted, and it might be well to take it. 
At any rate they could eat the biscuit. It 
would somewhat deplete their tiny fund to 
get what was needed, but it was well to 
run the risk. 

Hulda hurried through the warm dark- 
ness to the village store, for time was lim- 
ited. Who knew but this might open a 
way for her? If her biscuit took the prize 
she might get orders for more and even 
establish a little circle of biscuit consum- 
ers at profitable rates. Her pride felt a 
twinge, but she gave no heed. Matters 
were too serious for pride—a conclusion 
which Mrs Drew had reached the day be- 
fore when she asked her pastor’s wife if 
she could procure her sewing. But of this 
Hulda was ignorant. 

Deacon Eldrige was preparing to close 
for the night when Hulda made known her 
wants. “Goin’ to try for a prize, be ye? 
That’s good!” he said heartily. “I like to 
see young girls try their hands at homely 
dooties. Does ’em good. Hepe you'll get 
the prize,” and he smiled genially. ‘Be on 
hand at 8 sharp,” he called after her. 
“Contributors come in free.” 
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The gala night had come and Easton was 
preparing to make the occasion a success. 
The sun was setting in a cloudless sky, the 
air was laden with the intoxicating fra- 
grance of grape and honeysuckle. A cool 
breeze insured comfort in the town hall, 
which promised to be crowded. Hulda was 
in a state of unusual excitement which 
flushed her cheeks and made her eyes glow 
like stars. “I feel as if I were dancing on 
a volcano,” she said. “It may mean de- 
struction in another moment, but still I 
must dance. Surely the biscuit are a suc- 
cess—they must win the prize. But if they 
don’t—” 

Mrs Drew knew the alternative. She had 
investigated the larder. ‘Let us hope while 
we may,” and she smiled tremulously. “If 
that fails us there will be some other way 
provided for us. God 1s good!” Hulda 
bent over her biscuit to hide the tremble 
in her lips. She looked lovingly at the 
softly swelling crust, so golden and crisp, 
at the tender, flaky whiteness beneath. 
But it was time to go. Kitty was calling 
from the garden—T itty also laden with a 
nap’-in-shrouded plate and radiant with 
delight. “Do hurry, Hulda,” she urged. 
‘We must give them a chance to fairly see 
our eatables. How glad I am you decided 
te try your luck. Isn't it a lark? You 
should see papa’s strawberries. They are 
a sight to behold—so big, so red—oh, just 
luscious! And you should have seen papa 
guarding them for the past week, sitting 
in the strawberry patch with a sun um- 
brella and a palm-leaf fan to scare off the 
birds.” “I did,’’ Hulda answered solemnly, 
then both broke into a peal of laughter. It 
floated back to Mrs Drew standing lonely 
in the porch. She smiled in sympathy, 
though her eyes were fuil of tears, then 
turned back to the quiet house. A small 
pair of trousers was hidden away in a 
drawer awaiting h-r needle. She would 
have a good deal of time before Hulda’s re- 
turn. “Do hear the band! Oh, lIet’s hurry 
faster,” pleaded Kitty. “I sha’n’t feel easy 
until this cake is out of my hands. Such 
beautiful frosting as I have made for it 
and the cake is simply delicious. I’ve al- 
ready planned what Ill do with the 
money,” and she laughed gleefully. 

The lights were streaming out into the 
twilight from the wide windows of the 
town hall. The throb of the music filled 
all the air. With a gay throng they moved 
slowly up the stairs, and with a sigh of re- 
lief delivered their treasures to Deacon 
Eldrige’s keeping. While the committee 
held consultation they amused themselves 
with the exhibits ranged on snowy tables 
down the middle of the hail. Such roses, 
jars and vases crowded to overflowing with 
a myriad hues! Such strawberries to de- 
light the eye and tantalize the tongue! But 
it must be confessed that the girls gravi- 
tated: toward the bread and cake tables, 
which were bewildering in their display. 
Kitty’s face grew longer as her eye ranged 
over the glittering cakes awaiting judg- 
ment, but Hulda’s heart beat high with 
hope. Her biscuit surely held their own. 
There was a stir in the crowd. The awards 
were to be made. With great dignity Dea- 
con Eldrige moved slowly around the 
tables, eyeing each plate keenly. In one 
hand he carried three strips of scarlet 
pasteboard, in the other a plate of biscuit. 

Hulda caught her breath sharply and 
turned her back. She could not look. Kitty 
pulled her sleeve with a little laugh as the 
people surged around them for a look at 
the prize winners. “Well,” she said, her 
spirits in no wise dampened, “somebody 
else will spend our money. Hark!” 

Deacon Eldrige was speaking. “The prize 
for the best display of roses is given to 
Mrs John Shaw; for the ‘finest strawberries 
to Mr. Nathan P. Fox (‘T’'ll spend _ that 
prize,’ whispered Kitty, wickedly ); for the 
best loaf of cake, to Miss Nellie Cooper; 
for the best loaf of bread, to Mrs James 
G. Page; and for the best biscuit, to Mrs 
Charles Stimson.” 

[To Be Concluded.] 


rT — 


“That’s a rather extreme gown that Miss 
Sheckles is wearing. Do you notice how it 
is held up by a single strap across her 
shoulder?” “Yes, and it reminds me of old 
times. I knew her daddy when he had but 
one suspender and wore it just the same 
way.” 


Pat: If Oi had a half a million dollars— 


Mike: Tut, tut, man! Phwat’s the use of 


dramin’ whin yer not ashleep? 
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HARD-WORKING FARMERS. 





Circle Items—Our circle is a very nice 
one. We have four boys and eight girls, 
just a nice number. We are all very smart, 
of course, and two of our number go to 
state colleges, one in 'Xansas ard the other 
in New York. One of our number has given 
us his picture and the rest are going 10 
do the same as soon as possible. Churnetta, 
I think a literary circle would be fine. All 
those who like to read books could join, and 
we could write about the different ones we 
had read, I am sure Miss Idal and Helene 
would join us, and of course there are lots 
of others. As soon as someone eise says 
they will join, I'll send my ten cents, and 
hope others will do so, too, and we can be- 
gin this summer.—[Jack’s Twin. 

The letters are all right, although they 
have met with many, many delays and mis- 
haps. Here is our new circle yell: You see 
w2are quiteinvincible: Wah, who, wah; wah 
who, wee! We are, we are 43!—[Secretary 
of 43. 

The letters of Circle 28 have made their 
third round, after an absence of over five 
months. They took a pleasure trip to Wasb- 
ington dead letter office. Sin®e the second 
round, death has entered the home circle of 
one of our members and taken a dear 
brother and loving sister. The entire circle 
extend to her their heartfelt sympathy in 
her great sorrow.—[C. F. Littlefield, Sec- 
retary. e 

We started in March, 1898, and we know 
that the letters got as far as No Il, but 
they never got any farther. A new set has 
been started three times, but seem to stop 
atNoll. WalterA. Reynolds, are you among 
the living? If so will you please state through 
these columns whether you ever received 
the letters or not, and if not, is your ad- 
dress Fairfax, Missouri?—[No 4 of Circle 


- No 20. 


Favorable reports have been received 
from the secretaries of Circles No 6, 21 and 
52 and high school circle No 1. Delay is 
reported in Circle 7. 





A Gentleman Pig—In that picture drawn 


by Oscar P. Roberts in June 24issue, I wonder 
what that animal is. I think it looks like a 
pig; is it? It reminds me of a funny ex- 
perience I had last summer. One after- 
noon our pig got out of the pen into the 
rye; the men were not at home; my mother 
was sick. There was nothing for me to 
do but get it in. I started and got over 
the fence and told the pig to go back to his 
pen. He started towards me. When it 
comes to facing such animals, I have not 
much of that courage most farmer girls 
claim. I took refuge on the fence. The pig 
began to eat there at my feet. I did not 
dare go to the house and leave him in the 
rye. At last I cried out in a weak voice, 
“Shoo!” The pig answered “Ugh!” and kept 
on eating, seeming to enjoy my fright. In 
a book I have read, an author says that 
man and most animals bear a close re- 
semblance; I think it must be true, for 
if that pig did not act like a teasing boy. 
nothing ever did. After ten minutes had 
passed, I, knowing that something must 
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be done, asked the pig to please go back 
into the pen. He answered again, ‘“‘Ugh.” 
I was getting tired and cross, for a fence is 
not the easiest thing in the world on which 
to sit. I have no idea how long I sat there 
or how funny I must have looked; when a 
young gentleman friend came along and, 
taking pity on me, got the pig back into 
the pen. I don’t think the boys and giris 
of the Empire state are doing their share 
of writing for the Table, Lillian G, Wiley, I 
envy you your home by the sea. Sometimes 
I don’t know where I would like to live 
best, by the sea or out west where cy- 
clones are an everyday affair. Northwest 
Missouri Farmer’s Boy, I quite agree with 
you. I know I for one like a boy better 
if he knows enough to go home early. 
({Ckurnetta, 


Fancy Work—I made a silk quilt, ‘steps 
to Washington” (3968 pieces in it and am 
going to piece another for my mother) and 
two silk puff sofa pillows. Both patterns 
appeared in this paper. A couple of years 
ago I made two pairs of silk portieres. 
Each has a velvet stripe a foot wide in 
dado. Thin silks are cut % in wide, thick- 
er silks and velvets % in. Silks are sewed 
like carpet rags, velvets are joined to- 
gether over and over and edges overcasted 
together. I have also made three large 
worsted log cabin quilts, two cotton nine 
patches and embroidered several large cen- 
terpieces. I have seen a box-work velvet 
chair cushion that was very -pretty, in 
which the top of each block was black. 
Does an orange tree have to be grafted to 
bloom? I lived in Los Angeles, Cal, seven 
months. I think if each Tabler would give 
name of their town or city it would add in- 
terest to the letters. My father is a veteran 
of the civil war and several of my school- 
mates of this last one. Garfield’s mogu- 
ment can be plainly seen from our yard.— 
[Clementine, Cleveland, O. 





Undoubtedly many of the Tablers can- 
not understand the distressed appearance 
of the monster; I can, so I will tell you if 
you promise never to tell. Several months 
ago I wrote a letter for the Table. but the 





monster got it and instead of destroying 
him outright (as I had hoped it would) it 
made him look all the more fierce and hor- 
rid. If this letter escapes you will also see 
the likeness of—[Pensyl Vania. 





The P G S Cadets—The picture on the 


cover of the number’for July 1 reminds me 
of the P G §S cadets. They are certainly 
“patriotic from the crown of their heads to 
the toes of their shoes.” Their ages are 
5% to 18 years. They are tall and short, 
light and heavy, none of the applicants, ex- 
cept the girls, who were refused admission 
anyway, being rejected on account of 
weight. The captain is the oldest, and the 
son of an old veteran. He was chosen be- 
cause he possessed abundant knowledge of 
military affairs. The other members are 
officers, also, this being the only arranyge- 
ment that could be found to keep them in 
the ranks. When on parade they make a 
magnificent show. When any of the of- 
ficers are missing, one of the little girls 
is put in their place. Sometimes all of the 
little girls march with them. When all are 
there they enjoy nothing like the ‘‘charge,’”’ 
to drive the children, womanlike, in tears 
from the playground. When on the march, 
the music, whistled by themselves, is al- 
ways Marching Through Georgia. Last 
spring the captain marked with pride the 
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increasing skill of his company, and de- 
cided to show his wonderful cadets to an 
interested public. Arbor day was the day 
set when they were going to receive the 
public applause, The day was warm and 
bright. A large crowd. came from _ the 
neighboring country. Promptly at 3 o’clock 
the cadets filed up in line and began the 
drill, Perhaps because so many eyes rest- 
ed on them, or they tried to outdo them- 
selves, the drilling was not as good as 
common. In marching, some were badly 
out of step and the music was slightly out 
of tune. Near the close of the drill, one 
little officer instead of paying close atten- 
tion to the commands of the captain, was 
watching the crowd. The order for ‘‘double 
quick”” was given and obeyed by all but 
this little fellow, who was left ‘“halt’’ed, 
When he saw the others far up the green 
he threw his gun and started for his 
mother, but changing his mind, “‘cut ’cross- 
lots” on a dead run, reached the cadets, 
and fell in line as the order for “shoulder 
arms” was given. After the drill was over, 
of course the captain was congratulated 
on the success of his brilliant troops, but 
he was sadly out of humor and cross. There 
is no public drilling now, but they still 
wear their uniforms.—[Rosabelle, Class 
Secretary of G H §, ’98. 


Tidings from S C B—I have not had the 
opportunity of reading this paper 
much this_ year, having been from 
home, teaching. I have just been 
reading some of the back numbers and 
see where Gladys recalls to me what 
Washington said, ‘“‘Do not allow the negroes 
to be more polite than you are,” and says 
further that I have won the respect of all 
the girls. I have been trying to think where 
I have displayed any disposition of impo- 
liteness whatever to herself or any of the 
rest of the Tablers, but I cannot recall any, 
although I do not persist in saying that 
I have not. Gladys, I would be glad for you 
to correct me, and let me Know wherein 
I have been impolite. I assure all the read- 
ers of the Table it was no effort or intention 
on my part to gain the favors or respect 
of anyone by my letters to the Table, Of 
course all like to have the respect of all. 
I have received many nice letters from all 
parts of the United States, and I am sorry 
that I could not answer them all, but it 
would have been impossible. I enjoyed 
reading them all, but especially one from a 
Pennsylvania girl having no address. I 
will close by putting a Latin motto to our 
Latin scholars: ‘Vive praemio.’’—[South 
Carolina Boy. 





Forget-me-not, do you not rank Rubin- 
stein among the classics? Peach Blossom, 
you can get ‘Love’s Sail Up the Hudson 
waltz by applying to W. F. Conkling, pro- 
prietor of the Newburg music house, 57 
Broadway, Newburg, N Y, Blondine B, I 
think if you wanted good reading in con- 
nection with music, you would be satis- 
fied with the Etude. It comes every month 
and has fine collections of music, also ex- 
cellent reading. Yes, Florence S., I did make 
a mistake in saying Ben Hur’s Chariot Race 
Was composed by Sousa. It was E. T. Paul, 
Quebec Boy, if I ever cut my hair off I 
will be sure to dress it as you do yours. It 
must look very nice.—[Laughing Water. 

Witch Hazel, I was very much interested 
in your letter and wish you wou'd write 
some mere. I wish I knew you. Won't yeu 
send yuur p:cture, sO We can see what you 
look like? What part of the country dw you 
live in? I would like to know where they 
have such beautiful homes as _ yours? 
[Jack’s Twin. 

Will the young folks object if I take a 
seat at their Table? I am an Indian, but I 
hope that will not bar me away, for I can 
speak English just as well as the Tablers. 
I have lived with my own people very lit- 
tle, as I was taken by a white lady when 
quite small. She has beea guod and kind 
to me, and I love her as I would my own 
motker. I*have been going to school now 
for nearly four years. I am only 11 yearsold. 
I expect to educate myself for a school 
teacher, so I can teach the schools of the 
Indian reservation, which are numerous in 
this state. If the Tablers do not object I 
wil! come again and send in a picture of an 
Indian woman who was a friend of my 
mother. She is still living, but my own 
mother is dead. I had to laugh when I 
saw the picture of Stanley Shook’s Indians 
in the Table columns.—[Minnie Opde, of 
Washington 























BUSY FINGERS. 


Doily. 


MATE FERRIS PHILLIPS. 





ist row—Ch six, join in ring with s «¢, 
twenty dc in ring, join with s c, ch three, 
d ec in first stitch, * ch one, d c two be- 
tween each dc. Repeat from * around the 
wheel. Join with s c, ch three, d c two in 
next stitch, ch two, d c two in same place, 
* d c two, ch two, dc two between next 
two stitches. Repeat from * around the 
wheel. Join with s c, ch three, repeat last 


row, 
Next row like last, only ch three between 


two dc. 





Next, three dc, three ch, three d c around 
the wheel, join, s c. 

Four d ¢c, ch three, four d c. 

Three d ec, ch three, five d c, around the 
wheel. 

Six dc, ch three, six d c, around wheel. 

Six dc, four ch, six dc, around wheel. 

* One s c, four dc, one gs ¢c inside of shell 
in third row back, the same in next, the 
same in ch four in center of shell on edge. 
Turn. 

Two shells in corresponding places on 
other edge of same shell, turn. Shell be- 
tween next two shells in wheel. Repeat 
from * around the wheel. 

Make of No 50 crochet cotton. If desired, 
make the border deeper by adding more 
shells. If the doily is wanted larger, add 
two stitches to each shell in every row 
added. 


Knitted Octahedral Slipper. 


SARAH RODNEY. 





I wished to make a pair of knitted slip- 
pers for a birthday gift, and a most inter- 
esting time I had, too. If ever anything 
ought tobe appreciated,those slippers ought. 
First, I borrowed one of a friend for a pat- 
tern. Then I looked up my scrapbook con- 
taining patterns and fancy work generally. 
There were five different ways of making 
knitted slippers in that, which I had cut out 
and saved from different periodicals, Every 
one of the five was different from the 
borrowed pattern, and also from another 
pattern which a friend gave me. I strug- 
gled bravely and_ energetically with 
those séven patterns, trying first one, 
then another, then trying to combine them, 
taking ideas from each, endeavoring to 
make them work amicably together, and 
completely losing heart over all. At last 
a friend loaned me a pair. They simply 
were little beauties, in two shades of lav- 
ender. I despaired of ever making any- 
thing one-half so beautiful myself. I was 
in still greater despair when they told me 
the maker had made nearly a hundred and 
twenty-five pairs. I set diligently to work 
to conquer or fail ignominiously. First un- 
raveling what now seemed to me a perfect 
monstrosity, I will admit I had to unravel 
and take out and try and try, until patience 
ceased to be a virtue. But those slippers 
are worth suffering a little for, as anyone 
may prove if she will carefully follow out 
the accompanying directions. 

It requires 1% skeins of Germantown 
wool, one of the dark and one-half of the 
lighter shade. Or if you desire the border 
to be made of the two colors, one skein of 
each color is necessary. 

Cast on thirty stitches with the dark 
wool, fasten in the light color and knit 
back as follows: 
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ist row—Slip one stitch, knit four plain, 
slip two, repeat. 

2d row—Slip one stitch, purl four, slip 
two, repeat. 

3r row, same 4s first, 4th same as second. 

5th row—Slip one stitch, knit across plain 
with dark yarn. In knitting the last stitch 
on needle, turn it so it is knit straight. In 
being particular about slipping and knit- 
ting the first and last stitches when using 
the dark wool, you can form a straight 
unbroken chain of stitches, which will form 
a pretty cord around the slipper sole when 
sewed on, adding much to the beauty of 
the slipper. 

6th row—Knit back plain. 

7th row, purl; 8th row, knit back plain. 
Repeat from ist row. Knit the slipper in 
one long straight piece, allowing thirty-six 
dark ridges for a No 3 sole, thirty-eight 
ridges for a No 4 sole, etc, two ridges to a 
size. Sew your strip together so it will 
come diagonally across the toe of slipper 
sole, fastening where it is sewed together 
at the exact center of toe. This will bring 
it just right. 

The border—Cast on five stitches. Slip 
one stitch, wind the yarn over finger three 
times, knit in second stitch, repeat three 
times, knit last stitch plain, knit back plain, 
repeat from ist row. 

In making the border for a man’s slip- 
pers allow seven stitches. When the con- 
trast in the colors used is very decided, 
the border is prettier when made of the 
plain darker shade. When dainty light 
shades are combined, making the border 
then of both colors is very pretty. Wind 
both colors over your finger in knitting. 
Finish with a bow of ribbon. 


Pin Wheel Quilt Block. 


L. M. CLARK. 





This pattern, called “pin wheel,” is odd 
but very effective. It is easy, as it is 
pieced entirely of half squares. It is pret- 





tiest when pieced of two colors. Dark blue, 
brown, pink or red combined with white 
or light calico, shows off the pattern to 
good advantage and may be set with plain 
squares, or in sash work as preferred. 


The Care of Velvet—“There is nothing 
that betrays careless handling quicker than 
velvet,’”’ replied a friend, the other day, as 
I remarked upon her seemingly needless 
care in laying away some pieces of velvet 
for future use. She took pains that the nap 
sides should be placed against each other. 
“This prevents crushing,”’ she said. ‘A vel- 
vet garment will retain its freshness much 
longer, folded in this way. When packing 
a trunk, if a velvet skirt, or waist, is to be 
laid in, it will come out as good as new 
at your journey’s end if the nap is not 
allowed to press against anything but 
itself,—this way.’’ And she took a pretty 
waist from the back of a chair and deftly 
folded it wrong side out. “I can tell you 
something else that experience has taught 
me about velvet,” she continued. “When 
sewing upon it, always p--.ce another piece 
of velvet beneath it, with the nap side up, 
so your finger will not flatten it. Of course 
you know how to fres: en old velvet. Place 
a wet cloth over a hot flat-iron and draw 
the wrong side of the velvet slowly over it, 
holding it tightly; this is called steaming 
Many a piece .of old velvet. ribbon which 
looks almost beyond redemption, can be 
made to do duty again, treated in this way. 
I never cast a piece of velv& aside until 
the nap begins to wear, and I always buy a 
good quality; it pays.”—[Helen M, Richard- 
son, ‘ 
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The Path to Victory. 


Say “I will!’ an’ then stick to it,— 
Yes, sir! that’s the way to do it. 
Nothin’s ever won, I guess, 

Worth the wishin’ fer unless 

One is willin’ fer to work— 
Hain’t no prizes fer a shirk— 
Fer the Lord, er so they say, 
Hates a quitter, anyway. 





S’posin’ ’at a settin’ hen 

’D set a little while, an’ then 
Gallivant erround until 

All her eggs had got a chill; 
S’pose she’d ever hatch a thing 
Underneath her floppin’ wing? 
She won’t do that way, and hence, 
Hens, I say, have common sense. 


Ez a boy I had to do 

Lots o’ things I hated to. 

Had to work an ol’ concern, 
Namely, the old dasher churn. 
Didn’t never dast to pause 

In my path o’ duty, cause 
Knowed ’at if I stopped to dream, 
Butter ’d all go back to cream. 


If a ship was ’lowed to go 
Every way the winds ’d blow, 
Wonder if ’t would git erround 
To a harbor safe an’ sound. 
Guess it’s best fer ship er man 
To be guided by a plan. 
Choose yer task, an’ whisper still— 
Win I must, an’ win I will! 
[L A W Bulletin. 
te 
I would like to have someone send patterns 
for drawn work, 6 in deep, and if the owner 
of the house which appeared about two 
years ago, will send plan (it was a very 
large house in Minnesota, with lady and dog 
in yard), I would be very thankful.—[Chat- 
terbox’s Friend. 














Miss Lockheart’s 
LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 67,104] 


“IT cannot express my gratitude to 
ee for the good that Lydia E. Pink- 

am’s Vegetable Compound has done 
forme. I lave taken five bottles of 
the Compound and two boxes of Liver 
Pills and feel better in every respect. 
I had suffered for years with dropsy; 
the veins in my limbs burst, caused 
from the pressure of the water. I had 
the worst kind of kidney trouble, faint- 
ing spells, and I could not stand long 
atatime. I also had female weakness 
and the doctor said there was a tumor 
in my left side. The pains I had to 
stand were something dreadful. A 
friend handed me a little book of yours, 
so I got your medicine and it has saved 
my life. I felt better from the first 
bottle. The bloating and the tumors 
have all gone and I do not suffer any 
pain. Iam still using the Vegetable 
Compound and hope others may find 
relief as I have done from its use.”— 
Miss N. J. LockHEART, Box 16, Exiza- 
BETH, PA. 


Only the women who have suffered 
with female troubles can fully appre- 
ciate the gratitude of those who have 
been restored to health. 

Mrs. Pinkham responds quickly and 
withoutcharge toall letters from suffer- 
ing women. Her address is Lynn, Mass, 





Stenograph Type 

ELEGRAPHY set Seach 
etc. 

taint at KASTMAN, 


Poughkeepsie, N, Y., and positions secured. Cat- 
alogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 425, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eT 


Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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[20] 
SUMMER NEEDS. 


To Rid the House of Flies. 





BULLETIN 42, KANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION. 


There is no class of insects more annoying 
to our personal comfort than the various 
flies which frequent our houses,. offices, 
creameries, etc. How to get rid of them is 
often a puzzling question. The depart- 
ment of entomology, after experimenting 
upon various mechanical devices for catch- 
ing flies, has contrived a trap, and recom- 
mends it for trial on account of its effec- 
tiveness and cheapness. Anybody with an 
average amount of mechanical ingenuity 
can make and attach the trap with the cost 
of but a few cents. It is made as follows: 

Take a flat strip of tin 24% inches wide, 
and 1% inches longer than the distance be- 
tween the side rail or style and 
middle rail of the sash, as from 
ee = «¢& Fig 3, which in this 
case measured 21 inches, For this window, 
the strip must be 22% inches in length. 
With the tin lying on a flat surface, bend 
the tin along the lines ab and ed, Fig 1, 
which are three-quarters of an inch from 
their respective sides, so that the space alde 
forms the bottom of a box, and the lateral 
parts the sides. To close the ends, cut small 
incisions three-quarters of an inch deep at 
the points a, b, ec and d, as ay and ca, Fig 
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i. Bend the flaps thus made, at right angles 
to their respective parts. We then have a 
box 21 inches long, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and three-quarters of an inch 
deep, as at Fig 2. To make the box water- 


tight, solder -the joints, or if solder is not. 


handy, try moistened plaster of paris. When 
properly made, the box should fit snugly he- 
tween the middle and side rail or style. The 
corners should be square and the edges 
straight, so as to leave no passage ways 
between the box and the glass. The box 
should rest on top of the bottom rail, and 
can be held in place by two or three tacks 
or pins thrust into the rail from the back 
side. When the pane is very large, it is 
well to attach another trap half-way be- 
tween the top and the bottom. 

After the traps have been attached, some 
substance should be put into them that 
will either kill the insect upon falling into 
it, or on account of its sticky nature, will 
hold the insect so that it cannot escape. For 
the first, kerosene, kerosene emulsion, soap- 
suds and pyrethrum are the best and for 
the second molasses or a mixture of castor 
oil and resin. For general use the soap- 
suds are to be recommended. When using 
the liquids, fill the traps two-thirds full. 

Kerosene is most fatal to the flies, but 
should be used with care, as it is very liable 
to soil the sash. In using it fill the trap half 
full of water and then add enough kero- 
sene to form a film. Kerosene emulsion is 
made as follows: Two quarts kerosene, 2 
pints of water, 4% Ib soap. Dissolve the 
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soap in boiling water; while the suds are 
still boiling hot, add the kerosene, and 
churn the mixture for a few minutes till it 
becomes a butter-like mass, Dilute the 
emulsion from five to six times with water 
before filling the traps. Soap suds: Make 
strong suds from the ora:inary common 
washing soap. This is very easy to prepare 
and very effective. Pyrethrum is an in- 
sect powder, which can be purchased from 
druggists. Do not buy that which is stale 
or adulterated. When fresh and pure, it is 
very effective when mixed with two times 
its bulk of flour. The mixture should be 
kept in an air-tight can 24 hours before 
using. Take enough to form a good layer 
in the bottom of the trap. It acts very 
rapidly upon flies. Molasses: Enough cheap 
molasses or sorghum should be used to 
form a thick layer in the bottom of the 
trap. Castor oil and resin: Take three parts 
powdered resin to two parts castor oil. Mix 
them together and boil till the resin dis- 
solves. If too thick, add more castor oil. 
There should be one trap for every pane 
of glass of at least one window in the house. 
For instance, when the sash contains two 
panes of glass, as in the cut, there should 
be two traps, one at the base of each pane. 
“When the sash contains four panes, there 
should be four traps, two on the bottom rail 
and two on the cross bars or munting. It is 
not necessary to apply traps to all the 
windows. Attach traps to one or two win- 
dows in the sunny part of the house, and 
pull down the blinds of the remaining 
windows. The flies will seek the lighted 
rooms, and especially the windows. When 
the traps are full of flies, remove them 
from their fastenings, empty out their con- 
tents and fill them with fresh material. 
A temporary trap can be made of flexible 
ecard board, following the same directions 
as for those made of tin. Use glue or pins 
to fasten the ends. To render the trap 
water-proof paint the inside with melted 
paraffin. This will hold any of the above 
remedies except the pure kerosene. 





Helps for the Harvest Season. 





VARY THE VEGETABLES EACH DAY 


At noon when the men arrive hot and 
weary from the field I quickly serve them 
dinner in a pleasant, cool dining-room, 
where no flies are allowed and which is 
kept darkened except during the meal hour. 
My dinner is composed of vegetables pre- 
pared differently each day. Such as spiced 
beans, cucumbers with cream, onions with 
cream, pickled cabbage served with mash- 
ed potatoes and cold meats; some kind of 
fruit or pudding, strawberries, cherries or 
apples, served occasionally with whipped 
cream for a change and only fresh cold 
water to drink. After the dinner is fin- 
ished, have waiting some easy chairs, a 
pillow at easy reach in a cool place where 
the men may rest, and I rest also. Occa- 
sionally I make ice cream and lemonade, 
serve it with rich cake for a treat, which 
my husband enjoys very much. Most 
farmers relish a variety of food and they 
are entitled to it—[{Your Neighbor. 

THE KITCHEN DINING-ROOM. 


Some of the first requisites for comfort 
on hot days are cool sleeping and eating 
rooms and water for baths if desired. If 
not shaded by trees, plant vines. With 
planning, a kitchen may be made cool. 
Some have a range or kerosene stove in 
the shed. If obliged to eat and cook in 
the kitchen, cook the bread, vegetables, 
desserts, etc, early in the morning. At 11 
o’clock a fire of chips or light wood is all 
that will be necessary. That will be out 
when the men are called to dinner. Make 
an extra pot of tea and coffee for the hay 
field. Have lemon juice and sugar mixed 
ready for lemonade, or make and set on 
ice. If the drinking water is cold, don’t 
use ice. If the men lie on the parlor or 
sitting room floor, don’t say a word. Never 
rush or ask them to wait on you when you 
can do it yourself. Doing things before- 
hand gives one time to rest and plan. Give 
the children a lunch at 11 and they won't 
e clamorous at dinner. Put the little ones 
in their cribs, have the older ones wait on 
table.—[E. B. 

EAT ANYTHING GOOD. 


While I fully agree with the article in a 
recent week’s issue in regard to skimmilk 
as a healthfdl and satisfying drink for 
farm men, yet in the hot weather one soon 
tires of steady diet or drink. After 20 years 
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of experience in cooking and preparing 
food and drink for farmers and farmers’ 


sons in the hay and harvest season, I find 
a frequent change of diet and drink is nec- 
essary as well as beneficial to health and 
happiness. I use lemonade, cold tea and 


coffee (not iced), Hires’s root beer, motox 
or cherry phosphite, and as a staple drink 
I find nothing equal to canned sweet cider. 
Easily prepared and a product of the farm 
it is excelled by nothing else in the drink 
line. For the benefit of a few who may 
never have used it I will give directions 
how to prepare it. In the fall when the 
cider comes from the mill I commence to 
draw it off in pans and granite kettles, or 
a new, clean boiler could be used, and heat 
it just to the boiling point. As soon as it 
starts to bubble, just at the boiling point, 
I remove it from the stove and pour it into 
large fruit cans, the larger the better, and 
seal up tight, just as though it were canned 
fruit, set away down cellar and in harvest 
time there is nothing equal to it to quench 
thirst. It is cool and pure and contains all 
the nutritive qualities of a good apple. As 
to the preparation of food, almost any kind 
tastes good and there is no reason why 
hearty men and hard working, growing 
boys should not eat all kinds, be it pie, 
cake, or even fried cakes and griddle 
cakes, and as long as oil stoves and oil are 
as cheap as they are, no one need to make 
herself an unnecessary amount of labor 
or be injured by the heat in preparing any 
kind of a meal. It is all “bosh” worrying 
about our women being overworked pre- 
paring food. There is no truer, nobler 
work for woman to do than preparing food 
to sustain those who are gathering into the 
fold the fruit and grain that God has given 
us. Of course I would not be understood as 
saying there are no overworked women, 
for there are many such, and the reason is 
many times because the work that should 
be evenly distributed through a family all 
falls on one pair of shoulders. Children 
are not properly taught to bear their share 
of the burdens of everyday life, husbands 
are negligent and forget to do the many 
little things that are so much help in 
rounding up the day’s duties, to the wife 
that is not over strong. If we would all 
“do our duty in the state of life which it 


has pleased God to call us,” how many 
homes would be happy, how many weak, 
overburdened women would find rest.— 


{Jeanette Green. ‘ 
A TONIC AND FOOD. 

For the third time I am preparing a 
healthful summer drink for the table or 
the field. It is beverage, tonic and food 
and quickly made. I go browsing around 
the pasture and wood borders and garner 
large handfuls of sweet fern, princess pine, 
sassafras, wintergreen, a little spruce, 
birch and wild grape leaves, usually dig- 
ging sarsaparilla and spikenard roots. 
Then from the house lots and brooksides 
I fill up the basket with tansy and yellow 
dock roots, a few hops, ete. After clean- 
ing and without accuracy as to quantity or 
proportion, I put all (or a part of these 
herbs will do) in a large stew kettle and 
pour over them a gallon of cold water and 
let boil. As the virtues are extracted a 
fine aroma fills the house. A market bas- 
ket full of herbs and roots will make two 
gallons of liquid. Pour into a jar or pail, 
add while warm a coffee cup of molasses, 
1 yeast cake and % teaspoon soda. Set in 
the sun. A scum will rise, and in less than 
48 hours it is ready to stand in a cool place 
and serve at megls. If the farmer’s wife 
has not time to gather from the fields, her 
boy, her visitor or boarder can find this a 
pastime. By the way, a certain doctor’s 
wife said she would just give away one 
little secret, that sweet fern mixed with 
other herbs would “knock disease out of 
the system.”—{Breadwinner. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 

7. BEHEADINGS—Some say it isxxxxxxxx, 
others say it is not xxxxxxx, being x xxxxx. 
AS @ xXxxxx is not xxxx to be no xxxxx as 
xX xxxxx it is not xxxxxxx but xxxxxxxx. 

8 ANAGRAM (one word)— 

NO COLD LYE YOU STOP. 

% SQvuaRE Worp—1, a narrow strip of 
metal used for binding; 2, to vex; 3, pro- 
portion; 4, pertaining to Asia; 5, a flower. 








Kindness is the golden charm with which 
society is bound together.—[Goethe. 












Collecting and Pressing Flowers. 
J. MARION SHULL. 





Most flowers wither very quickly when 
taken from the soil, even though the roots 
or the cut ends of stems are placed in 











THE BOX. 


water immediately. To prevent this, a close 
tin box must be provided. It is best to have 
a tinner make you one like that shown on 
this page, which is very convenient. It is 
simply an oval box five or six inches in 
depth, four inches wide and 18 inches or 
more in length. One side is a close-fitting, 
hinged lid, which when closed makes the 
box practically air tight, and at the top are 
two ears for the shoulder strap by which 
it is carried. Lastly the box should be 
painted, green being perhaps the best color 
for this purpose. Now a small trowel such 
as gardeners use, or an old file, one end of 
which has been forged out and sharpened 
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THE PRESS. 


by a blacksmith, makes the collector’s out- 
fit complete. The specimens are carefuily 
dug up by the root and placed inside the 
box, where they will remain perfectly fresh 
for several days or even a week. 

The next step is to press them. For this 
you will need a quantity of bibulous paper, 
that is, paper that will take in water 
quickly. Onidinary blotting paper works 
well, but does not last very long. Building 
paper is also good, and those who desire 
can get a paper made specially for this pur- 
pose. Let the sheets be 12x16 inches, and 
make two pieces of lattice work of the 
same size, using plasterer’s lath crossing 
at right angles. Lay one of the lattices on 
the floor near an open window and on it 
three sheets of the pressing paper, then 
lay down a piece of ordinary newspaper 
folded so that when double it will still be 
the same size as the pressing paper. Fold 
back the upper sheet and arrange your 
specimen on the lower, having first washed 
all the soil from the roots and trimmed cut 
dead or injured parts. Arrange the leaves 
and flowers as far as possible just as you 
wish them to remain, and fold down the 
upper sheet, to cover them, and then place 
on it three more sheets of the pressing 
paper and proceed with the second speci- 
men precisely as with the first. Do not 
spend too much time on this first placing 
unless the plant or flower is very delicate. 
Some plants are very stiff and will not ad- 
mit of satisfactory arrangement at first, 
but must be attended to later. 

Having arranged all your specimens in 
this manner, one above the other, place the 
other lattice on top of the entire pile, and 
on this a heavy weight such as a large, 
flat stone or a box filled with smaller 
stones, all together weighing 40 or 50 Ibs. 
Leave them in the press several hours and 
then go through them, carefully straighten- 
ing out all crumpled or misplaced parts, as 
by this time they will be pliable and yet not 
dry enough to break. To do this, remove 
the weight and lay the upper lattice on the 
floor, placing on it three sheets of fresh 
pressing paper. Now remove the top sheets 
from the press and lay them in the sun 
or open air to dry, and the specimen, still 
folde@ between the sheets of newspaper, 
may be transferred to the dry paper with- 
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out being disturbed, Then gently lay back 
the upper fold of the paper, and with a 
knife point, or other small instrument, 
straighten and replace any leaves or flowers 
that are not satisfactory, and again fold 
down the cover sheet; again put on fresh 
pressing paper, and so continue until all 
the specimens in press have been transfer- 
red, and the used paper laid out to dry. 

After this the specimens should not be 
disturbed in their immediate covers, but 
the pressing paper should be changed in the 
manner indicated at least every 24 hours, 
until they are nearly dry, when the changes 
need be less frequent. It will require from 
three to ten. days for a specimen-to thor- 
oughly dry, the time depending on the sap- 
piness of the plant. Now to preserve them 
they must be permanently mounted. The 
botanist will prefer a clean sheet ef bristol 
board approximately the same size as his 
pressing paper. On this he will arrange 
the specimen, or specimens, in case the 
plant is small, and secure it in place with 
small strips of tough, white paper placed 
across the stems here and there, and glued 
to the sheet. When the plant seems well 
mounted, turn the sheet over and notice 
if any parts fall away from the mount. If 
they do, these must be further secured in 
the same way, until the sheet may be held 
upside down and all parts remain in place. 
Neatly label the sheet at the lower right 
hand corner. You must not expect all your 
specimens to keep their natural color in 
drying, as some will always change very 
much, the white, ghost-like Indian pipe, for 
instance, turning almost a jet black. Some 
hold their color very well, and the frequent 
change of driers and consequent rapid 
drying aids largely in securing this, 

Sr 

Pressing Flowers—It takes a good deal 
of careful handling to get a good pressed 
specimen of a plant. Some of them will 
turn color, the best we can do for them, If 
some do keep their colors until dried, say 
blue violets and wild roses, they will soon 
fade. It is best to get the moisture from 
the plant quickly, although some are a 
long time drying at best. I use newspa- 
pers for pressing, putting them between 
pieces of boards and piling them up, using 
bricks or other heavy weights. After the 
flowers fade they might be painted if the 
exact colors could be made. Gum traga- 
canth and gum arabic are both good for 
mounting, and I have been told to mix 
them. A few plants cannot be made to 
stick well, for instance wild indigo. Brush- 
ing over some of the mounting paper with 
the wet gum and letting it dry, to be cut 
into narrow strips for compressing stems, 
etc, that do not stick well, is a great im- 
provement on trying to put the strips on, 
wetting them with the gum as we want 
them to use.—[Reader, Massachusetts. 

The question has been asked “how to 
preserve the color of pressed flowers,” and 
partly answered by Alberta. Speaking 
from personal experience I do not think 
that there is any method by which the 
colors can be preserved for an indefinite 
period. Flowers for pressing should be 
gathered when not damp and be perfectly 
fresh when put to press. Take old news- 
papers (it ruins a book to press flowers in 
it), the more porous the better, and lay the 
flowers smoothly on a paper, then cafe- 
fully lay another one over it, then three or 
four more sheets to absorb moisture, an- 
other flower, and so on till all for that time 
are laid away. Put a flat board on top and 
weight heavily. I have a piece of two-inch 
plank about two feet long and something 
over a foot wide that is sufficiently heavy 
of itself. The flowers should be changed 
after a day or two to dry papers and those 
used next the flower exposed to the air, 
so that they may dry and be in condition 
to be used again. I commenced collecting 
for an herbarium in 1879 and have some- 
thing like 400 specimens now. There are 
many flowers that will retain their colors 
for at least two or three years, but a num- 
ber of years will finally rob even the most 
brilliant hued of their tints. As for mount- 
ing the specimens, as far as I know one of 
two methods is usually followed. One may 
use needle and thread and sew onto paper. 
Passing needle up beside the stem, leaving 
an end of thread on opposite side, put 
down the other side of stem and tie thread 
on under side. Then fasten all the leaves 
and flowers in same manner. This looks 
neater than the second way, which is per- 
haps a little easier. Cut paper in narrow 
strips, as Alberta did her court plaster, and 
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with mucilage gum little pieces over the 
stems wherever needed. A complete speci- 
men for herbarium should contain root, 
stem, leaves, flowers and if possible per- 
fected fruit.—[Augusta Tuttle. 


Piccalilli—One peck green tomatoes, % 
doz large cucumbers, 4 large onions, 8 red 
peppers, 2 oz white mustard seed, 2 oz black 
mustard seed, 2 oz celery ceed, 1 cup grated 
horse-radish, 2 lbs sugar and a gallon cider 
vinegar; chop tomatoes and press out, and 
boil all the rest tegether.—[Mrs Marie De- 
witt. 

One large cabbage, % peck green toma- 
toes, 6 large onions, 6 green peppers, chop 
fine, sprinkle on 1 large cup salt, stir all 
together and let stand over night, then 
Squeeze as dry as possible by hand. Chop 
fine 1 large head of celery, % pint nas- 
turtiums, 4% lb white mustard seed, scald 
% gallon vinegar, % lb sugar with 1 oz of 
whole cloves, same of cinnamon bark, tied 
in thin bag. Pour over the chopped pickle. 
If it does not cover, heat more, keeping 
same proportions.—[Alice Goldsmith. 








“Dimness of sight, 
palpitation, shortness 
of breath, black spots 
or else shining lights 


before my eyes, terrible headache, numb- 
ness in my arms and hands and ‘tongue, 
also my jaws would get numb; constipation, 
prolapsus, debilitating drains, soreness 
through m oe in fact I was diseased 
from hea Ay! foot,’”” writes 
Mrs. —- B.S “L * Carpenter, of 
Linaria, Cum- AiPyy berland Co., 
Tenn. ‘‘ When \\i4,, I first wrote to 
Dr. a con- ae cerning my 
health was sco @ 
weak I a onl 
write a few words 
when I would have 
to rest. I could 
hardly walk. 
Words cannot ex- 
press my suffer- 
ings. Now I can 
do my own wash- 
ing and cooking. 
I can take a ten 
quart pail in one 
—_ and a six 
2S ail in the 
Sther ( 1] of water) 
and carry both one 
fourth of a mile 
and never stop to 
rest. I am as heavy 
as I was at 19 years 
{135 Ibs). also 
dimness of 
sight and impaired memory. I had s = 
that when I would to speak I could 
think of the words — to say, but 
would say som I have im- 
roved —_ so much, er Dr. Pierce’s med- 
cies have done the good work. It has 
been about a ae since I commenced to 
use the medi My health has been 
improving slowly | but surely. We cannot 
expect a disease that has been ge on 
for years to be cured in a few days. y, 
“  Fierees as have, N'Y. and 0 Be 
erce, at Buffal t 

givice and use his cines ‘according tq 
irections, a cure will surely 

Most dealers in medicine ell Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. There is no other 
medicine that ie’ “*the same’’ or as 


good.”” Don’t accept a su 




















ship to anyene on approval without 
& centin advance. 
& BICYCLE! 
—— . : We give Cire on ier ay 
tach town Ee of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offere 
D. le MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Ei i a ane eet a 
y_before ng ann See or supra wi vice 
Exchanges. Immense stock for se Shi for 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. Tageat ities. cat. 


MONEY cid°“PatteNT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


THAT ‘‘EVERY YEAR’’ POET. 


The poet says we’re growin’ wusser 
Every year, 

And things grow cuss and cusser 
Every year; 

That we grow more sour and grim, 

Sorrow’s mug slops o’er its brim, 

And we're lesser “in the swim” 
Every year. 


70 


If he wants to be a gump 

Every year, 
And a pessimistic chump 

Every year,— 
Frozen hearts cannot be thawed, 
But the joyous may be awed, 
While the morbid saints applaud 

. Every year. 


If the poetry man who writ 

“Every Year” 
Would jest git up and git 

Every year, 
And make a joyous noise, 
And be one of the boys, 
He’d find lots of brand-new joys 

Every year! 

THE STRAWBERRY BLONDE. 





> 

Guess Not!—What are the duties of a 
farmer’s wife? I am a farmer and have a 
wife. Do I expect her to do her work and 
part of mine? No, sir! Could I do my work 
and part of hers? I guess not! I think there 
are times when the wife can lend a help- 
ing hand, also the husband, and that is 
proper. I am convinced that if the wife 
will attend to her business and the husband 
to his, and not lean on each other, there 
will be much more accomplished, both in 
the house and outdoors.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

A Zephyr—This shows our place after the 
cyclone struck here the 27th of May, killing 
10 head of cattle, all our poultry and some 
of our hogs and pigs, and injuring seven 





aan? 


> 


“ : oe 
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horses. The loss amounted to $3000. It let 
our living house stand. It plastered it 
with mud, tore out window lights, picked 
off the lightning rods and tore down two 
chimneys. We saw it 20 minutes before it 
struck. It made a clean sweep of 16 miles. 
{F. J. Nelson, Stark, Hamilton Co, Neb. 





Wise and Otherwise—When you exhort 


others to do right, you hold yourself up 
Sn example for them to go by.—[A Kro- 
nik, 

Albert, mamma and Neighbor, the dog, 
went walking one evening in the fields. 
Neighbor began barking, and mamma kept 
setting him on. When he came back he 
smelled so bad of skunk no one could 
stand it. He didn’t understand why he 
was kept out of doors and not allowed to 
sit in our laps. Where should he sleep? 
He always slept with some member of the 
family. Grandpa wouldn’t have him down- 
stairs. Albert did not want him up. Wash- 
ing him would make it worse. I thought of 
some violet powder, and rubbed it well into 
his hair. It deadened the pole cat smell, 


so that he slept in his accustomed place. 
[Auntie. 

J. V. B., its all right to teach “girlie” to 
“express her desire ina moreagreeable man- 
ner,” but Adelaide Davis Reynolds, whose 
article you criticise, tells you the right way 
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FATHER’S NOONDAY DOZE 


He set out to read the paper, but when his son’s camera caught him he was far, 


far away in the land of Nod. 


to do it. We can reform others by forcing 
our great ideas on them, but by studying 
their needs and quietly helping to sup- 
ply them, which the understanding mother 
does. You may make your own “‘girlie”’ 
obedient and polite by compelling her to be 
so, of course (anyone can), but you mignat 
in the same process crush down something 
beautiful and sweet in the little girl’s na- 
ture, whereas if you quietly studied her 
needs and supplied them, she would then 
have the strength and desire to voluntarily 
do what was generous and kind.—[Eda, 


Betsey and I we shdt a bear; oh mercy what 
a task! 

Betsey she just held the gun, while I imbib- 
ed the flask. 

And when my courage was well nigh sprung 
and the gun I was about to grasp, 

Betsey she just held up the gun. Pop! 
Bang! and Mr Bear was free at last. 

SILAS Q. CROKER. 





Not Wrong in Themselves—Talk about 
morality! What is morality? The applica- 
tion of the principles of Fundamental Be- 
ing to our own existence. Who shall say 
that it is wrong to go to the theater, to the 
dance, to drink intoxicants, to play at pool, 
billiards, or even to play baseball on Sun- 
day? Who has comprehended this universe 
and its law? Religion attempts to encom- 
pass the eternal truth. We have hundreds 
of recognized religions, all proclaiming the 
truth. All these religions differ, yet there 
is but one law of truth to be proclaimed, 
but a single morality. Succeeding genera- 
ticns recognize the errors of their prede- 
cessors. Christians see the errors or mis- 
conceptions of the supporters and doctrines 
of other religions. But even Christians are 
divided as to the conception of the true 
law. If there is any weight to be attached 
to the experience of all peoples in all ages, 
as embodied in their concept of the Eternal, 
then these amusements cannot be held to 
be wrong in themselves. Our feeling may 
turn us away from these things, but indi- 


vidual feeling is not the criterion of truth. 
If we can in any measure claim that there 
is a wrong in the indulgence of these 
amusements it is in the excess or indiscre- 
tion of the individual. The wrong is in the 
person, in a lack of cognition, or in a faulty 
training which implies a lack of correct per- 
ceptions. We generally term this condition 
or state, the abuse of the thing alluded to, 
and that that is wrong all better religions 
and philosophers are agreed to. Thus far 
and no farther may we assume to compre- 
hend right or wrong in this respect.—[A 
Kronik,. 





OUR LAST RAIN. 


It came to-day (of course ’twas overdue), 

Accompanied by wind that was black—and 
blew. 

With a pleased expression the cows sniffed 
the air; 

They knew a change was needed for the 
‘‘pasture’s hair.”’ 

For weeks back it 
brown, 

Looking its best ‘‘as the sun went down.” 

Prophesying the rain’s arrival I had many 


was of a very light 


“thinks,” 

But the sun refused to “order up the 
drinks,”’ 

And each cow from her respective stanch- 
ion, 


Looking upward, voted for ‘‘expansion.” 
CLINKER BILL. 


look in the issue of March 25, she will find 
directions for child’s crochet sack in crazy 
stitch. This I know to be a pretty and weli- 
shaped pattern, and although the work is 
done in tr c, it is the crazy stitch just as 
much as if done in d c, which would make 
the work more clumsy. Please try those 
directions.—[E. C. 

Will Luck Powell kindly tell us through 
these columns how and where to obtain the 
dwarf orange tree mentioned in a recent 
number?—[Anna Woodard. 
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Eve RY MOTHER 


to cure the many ailments which will occur in 
every family. Itis for Internal as much as Ex- 
ternal use. Dropped on sugar suffering children 
love it for colds, coughs, colic, cramps and pains; 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


Originated in 1810 by an old Family Physician, 
Itis still the leading family remedy. You can trust 
what time endorses. Safe, soothing, satisfying. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price 35c. 1.S. JoHuNson & Co., Boston, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 
In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 


Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 


The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,““New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres. 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 

hools and cl with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Philadelphia. For fu ok ~ rays eg address J. LIBERTY 
TADD, Harriettstown, Franklin Co., New York. 








——— 








LARKIN 


APS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN. American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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: SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOUVENIR 


COMMEMORATING THE WRECKING OF THE MAINE, THE SINKING 
OF THE MERRIMAC AND DEWEY’S GREAT VICTORY AT [MANILA, 


DEWEY [:==="| HOBSON 


Lapies’ Watcu. 
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center. The back and the 
bezel (the rim encircling the 
crystal) are made from steel 
recovered by the United 
States Government from 
the Battleship MAINE, 
which was sunk in Havana 
Harbor February 15, 1898. 
The cases are made wn 
for us by the W. F. Doll 

g. Co., who_ purchased 
from the v. 


S. Government 
Maine 
Case 


all of the steel saved from 
the wreck of the Maine. 
Proof of the genuineness 
of this statement is found 
in the following: 

“U.S. NAVY YARD. 
New York, February 11, 1899. 

This is to certify that the U. 
8S. Government through their 
representative at the New 

ork Navy Yard has deliv- 
ered to the W. F. Doll Manu- 
facturing Company, New 
York,the Steel recovered from 
the wreck of the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1200lbs.), being 
the entire amount of Steel 
saved. - C. Gibson, Com- 
mander, U. 8. N. In Charge 
General Delivery of Stores.” 
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‘rhe watches are fitted with 









The watches are fitted with 
The TMovemen e stem wind and stem set spe- 

cial Arjerican movement, 
marked Dewey, May 1st,1898. They are dyen face. The cases 
have received the same treatment, and the ‘watch is guaranteed 
the same as the ‘“‘Hobson.”” See opposite. 


FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. Dot. Mre. Co. 

Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept. my heart thanks for the 
beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. It reached me yesterday 
and is the admiration of all who have seenit. I wish also to ex- 
press my appreciation of the kindly sentiments contained in your 
note of September 3rd. 
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These watches, taken altogether, 
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within a few y 
them. They will doubtless be hande 
and how it was remember 
these watches more than the preceding. 

Remember the number of watches manu- 


ps NUMBER LIMITE * factured and sold will necessarily be 


¢ limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recevered from the 
“* Maine. Those securing one will be fortunate indeed. 

% FOR $1 We will — | either the Maine and Dewey Gentlemen’s 
+ Watch or the Hobson Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, 
4 ether with a guarantee for one year, as stated above, for only 
3, $10, or we will send the same watch in beautiful plush case, 


RESE for $11. ith oid 2 <n 
$ PRESENTED yosiks“tctueriptions ‘to our journal’ ( cther than 
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HOW YOU CAN SECURE ONE. 





Address orders to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
MVOC LL LLL LEO LLL DLLME EE RARE ARPREPD ARR AERDARDSAADBDPIEE IA AAMMOMLT 


The llovement. stein ‘wind and stem set ape 


American movement, 
marked Hobson, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sinking 
of the Merrimac. They are open face, and taken altogether 
make up one of the most attractive watches which we have ever 
seen. veryone who has seen them has been more than de- 
lighted. The steel used in the manufacture of these watches has 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun 
metal which is so fashionable just at present. The movements 
are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely made, durable, 
and accurate timekeepers. The manufacturers ee that if with 
fair usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its 
return to us within oue year from date of sale, repair or replace 
it with a new one. 





FROM LIEUTENANT HOBSON. : 


WRECK oF COLON, SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Oct. 15, 1998. 
W. FADoLL Mre. Co., 

Gentlemen:—Your kind letter of the third of September 
and the beautiful token are only just received. It is exquisitely 
gotten up in every. way, and I beg you to accept my best thanks 
and appreciation for it, and for your kind words, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


UNIQUE AND PRACTICAL. 


are the most attractive we have ever seen. 
gotten up. The movements are constructed especially for us, and are finely finished, durable and accurate. The fortunate 
possessor of this watch will not only be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure in having a practicable and 
asting souvenir, a perpetual reminder of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. 

ears these watches, practicable souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount now asked for 
d down frem father to son for many generations, and the history of the wreckin L 
ed by Dewey and other heroes will be told and re-teld many times over, and each generation will prize 


Bear in mind they are not cheaply 


It would be safe to say that 


of the Maine 


the sender’s own) at $1 per year,each such subscriber to 
also receive free a copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 
For two mere (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send 
either watch in a beautiful plush case. 


$4 DOWN To those who have not the money to pay in full for 
® watch at present, we will send either watch, 


char: repaid, for $4 cash down, with payments of $1 per 
Sneatee ar as wateh is paid for in full. Those desiring to 
avail themselves of this proposition will receive full partioulars 


upon application. 
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HARVESTER 


One Question Only! 


Are you interested in a Potato Digger? 


POTATO 


If so, we can please you! 


Write for information. 


ADVERTISEM ENTS 


GILT 
EDCE 
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EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR. 
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pitts MA 


wood ashes, lime, salt, etc. 
FREE. Tells all about it. 







money every day it is used. 
pa dn gn At tans 4 <4 Gureads Srendenmh or drills in the row. 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 3 ', Syracuse, N.Y. 


will pay $125 fora twine 
MOST MEN 32226352 
machines that can only 


be used a few days in the entire 
year, and think nothing of it. 


THE KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 


costs much less than that, and 
can be used successfully every 
day inthe year. It willearn 
all kinds of fine and coarse manure, 
Splendid new catalogue 
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BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! NoSalesman’s Expenses; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 


goes from Factory to Farm. 


Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 











> By mentioning t*: . 
. cna ge 
} POTATOES Daairls wea 1S 
Rapid Clean ; 
and Cheap, 


La. Ana ttn 


maz “HOOVER” DIGGER 
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QUITE A JAC. 


187 telegraph pdles thrown by 


storm across & 
stretch of Page Fence on the Lake Shore Railroad 
did not break a lateral wire. 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


IRRIGATION ise" 


ING. 

By LUTE WILcox. A handbook forfthe practical appli. 
cation of water in the —— of crops, adapted to 
farmers in all sections of the country. Contents: History 
of irrigation, advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, canal con- 
struction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for irrigation pur. 
poses, flumes and their structure, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
crops, irrigatior. of the garden, irrigation for the orchard, 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
and pumps, devices, appliances and contrivances, sub- 
irrigation and subsolling, common law of irrigation. Pro- 
fusely ilustrated. Cloth, 12ino. Postpaid, 82. 
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LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Gov- 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. 


By F. A. WAUCH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 


Professional and amateur gardeners alike fail in their 
landscape gardening oftenest simply because they do not 
understand the fundamental principles involved. It is 
comparatively easy to give practical directions for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such direc- 
tions fit a new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen- 

principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of principles was ever be- 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author pos- 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so 
that the reader of this work secures a great deal of in- 
formation in small compass. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations are mechanically ané artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The principles here so carefully 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book will 
be useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
Sional landscape gardeners, owners of home grounds, 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; put also to architects, landseape painters, pho- 
tographers, and art lovers aid students in general. 
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